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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Baclig, Timothy, to the Holy Diaconate by Metropolitan Philip, on July 11, 
1982, at St Nicholas Cathedral, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Hughes, Dn Edward, to the Holy Priesthood by Metropolitan Philip, on 
July 25, 1982, at St Ignatius Church, Antiochian Village, Penn. 

Gallaway, Thomas, to the Holy Diaconate by Metropolitan Philip, on June 
27, 1982, at St Michael’s Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Gallaway, Dn Thomas, to the Holy Priesthood by Metropolitan Philip, on 
August 1, 1982, at St George’s Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

George, Dn Matthew, to the Holy Priesthood by Metropolitan Philip, on 
July 11, 1982, at St Nicholas Cathedral, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Letendre, Dn Joseph, to the Holy Priesthood by Bishop Mark of Boston, 
on August 21, 1982, at Holy Trinity Cathedral, Boston, Mass. 

Vincent, Dn Dimitri, to the Holy Priesthood by Archbishop Valerian of 
Detroit, on July 4, 1982, at the Romanian Episcopal Headquarters, Grass 
Lake, Mich. 


SEMINARY CHRONICLE 

On September 14, the Seminary faculty welcomed Miss Helena Nikkanen 
of Finland, who arrived for a four-month stay as Visiting Lecturer in Liturgical 
Art. Miss Nikkanen is presenting a course on “The Theology of the Icon— 
the content, form, language and liturgical context of the icon in the Orthodox 
Church.” The course is offered as part of the Seminary’s extension program. 
Miss Nikkanen is also offering an advanced course on the painting and 
restoration of icons. 

On October 2, the twentieth anniversary of the Seminary’s Crestwood 
campus was celebrated by more than three thousand guests, who gathered 
on the grounds for the thirteenth annual Orthodox Education Day. Con- 
celebrating at the Divine Liturgy were His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodo¬ 
sius, Primate of the Orthodox Church in America, and His Grace Bishop 
Peter of New York and New Jersey. The sermon was delivered by Fr John 
Meyendorff, Professor of Patristics and Church History. Following the liturgy, 
a panel discussion took place on the theme “St Vladimir’s Seminary: Visions 
and Tasks.” The discussion was moderated by Fr Meyendorff, and the panel 
participants were Fr Thomas Hopko (‘The Theological Vision and Task”), 
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Fr Joseph Allen (“The Pastoral Vision and Task”) and Fr Rastko Trbuho- 
vich (“The Ecumenical Vision and Task”). A lecture was given by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Elias Audi of Beirut on the present situation in 
Lebanon, especially as it affects the Orthodox Church there, with questions 
and answers following. A slide presentation on the highlights of the Founda¬ 
tion’s recent pilgrimages to the Holy Land was offered in the auditorium, 
narrated by Fr Basil Essey, who was one of the pilgrimage spiritual advisers. 

On October 7, the Seminary welcomed some forty-five participants from 
the National Council of Churches, who gathered to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the North American Conference on Faith and Order, which 
launched the ncc’s Faith and Order Commission. Remarks were delivered 
by Professor Paul S. Minear (Yale Divinity School), Dr Claire Randall 
(General Secretary of the ncc), Professor J. Robert Nelson (Boston School 
of Theology) and Fr John Sheerin, csf (former editor of The Catholic 
World). Fr John Meyendorff commented upon the obstacles standing before 
a meaningful Orthodox participation in ecumenism, stressing the opportunities 
existing in America in this regard. The participants closed the day with 
Vespers at the Seminary. 

On October 11, the Seminary was visited by an ecumenical team from 
the World Council of Churches, which included Rev Gabriel Setiloane 
(Kroonstad, South Africa), Mr Jobson Misang (Rabaul, Papua/New Guinea), 
Cesar Espiritu (The Philippines), and Dr Marie Assad (Cairo, Egypt). Meet¬ 
ings with members of the Seminary faculty and student body made possible 
a rewarding dialogue. 

On October 22-24, the Seminary hosted the Eastern Conference on Ortho¬ 
dox Iconology, Iconography and Architecture for the St John of Damascus 
Association. The keynote address was given by His Grace Bishop Peter of 
New York and New Jersey on “Iconology and Iconography in Worship.” 
Presentations included “Historical Evolution of Orthodox Iconography” by 
Fr Philip Koufos; “On Pure Iconology” by Mrs Rimma Neratoff; “Iconog¬ 
raphy and Studio Art—Discussion and Demonstration” by Fr Theodore 
Koufos; “Russian Church Architecture—Development” by Mr Alexander 
Neratoff; “Development of the Iconostas” by Fr Philip Koufos; “Iconography 
in Rhythm and Sound” by Fr Sergei Glagolev; and “On Finnish Orthodox 
Iconography” by Miss Helena Nikkanen. 


FACULTY 

Due to illness, Fr Alexander Schmemann was forced to cancel his 
classes during the Fall Semester. An alternate program of course offerings was 
devised by the faculty, with the expectation that Fr Schmemann would resume 
teaching in the spring. 

Fr John Meyendorff took part in the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches in Geneva (July 19-29). He accompanied 
His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius on his official visit to the Orthodox 
Church of Poland (June 24-July 2), lectured at the annual meeting of the 
Theological Consortium in Washington, D.C. (September 27) and at St 
Catherine’s College in St Paul, Minnesota (October 9). His book The 
Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church was issued by svs Press. 
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Fr Thomas Hopko received a Ph.D. in Theology from Fordham Uni¬ 
versity in May, for a dissertation entitled “God and the World: An Eastern 
Orthodox Response to Process Theology.” He also spoke at the Youth Con¬ 
ference of the Greek Orthodox Clergy-Laity Congress in San Francisco 
(July 2-5), taught a course on “The Holy Trinity” at the John xxni Center 
Summer School of Maryknoll Seminary (July) and was a faculty member 
for Buddhist-Christian Dialogue at the Naropa Institute in Boulder, Colorado 
(August 2-9), where he presented a paper on “The Spiritual Path according 
to the Eastern Christian Fathers.” Fr Hopko’s book All the Fulness of God , 
a collection of essays on Orthodoxy, ecumenism and modern society, was also 
issued by svs Press. 

John H. Erickson presented five lectures on “The Church and its Struc¬ 
tures in the Orthodox Canonical Tradition: Some Problems and Definitions” 
at the Clergy Seminar of the Finnish Orthodox Church in Kuopio, Finland 
(September 23-25). 

Other members of the faculty had similarly full schedules. Dr Boojamra, 
in particular, gave a series of talks and lectures at parishes in the us and 
Canada on topics related to Christian education. 



Notes on Contributors 


Savvas Agouridis is Professor of New Testament, Theological Faculty, 
University of Athens, Greece. 

Fr John Breck, who formerly taught at St Herman’s Seminary in Kodiak, 
Alaska, is presently Assistant Professor of Scripture at St Sergius Institute, 
Paris. 

Brother Job is a monk at New Skete, Cambridge, N.Y. 

Fr James Jorgenson is pastor of Holy Resurrection Church, Livonia, Mich. 

Robert G. Kleinhaus is Associate Professor, Department of Religious Stud¬ 
ies, Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. 

David Matual is Professor of Russian, Wright State University, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Fr Michael Oleksa is Assistant Professor of Religious Studies, Alaska Pacific 
University, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Dimitry Pospielovsky is Associate Professor of History, University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 
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Michael Bourdeaux 

'Suffering deepens and refines faith.' When this suffering goes on 
across the population of a whole vast modern conglomerate of nations 
it can lead to a faith with a totally unexpected power and freshness. 
This is a book about the Russian Church that deals not with persecu¬ 
tion as such, but with the example of the suffering church from which 
the whole world can draw inspiration. 113pp. $5.95 

The Light of the World 

ESSAYS ON ORTHODOX CHRISTIANITY 

SergeS. Verhovskoy 

The five essays in this book offer the reader a concise, theological 
view of the fundamental doctrines of the Orthodox Church. Included 
are three pieces devoted to the general themes of "Orthodoxy," 
"Christ" and "Christianity," and two more detailed studies on catho¬ 
licity and Chalcedonian theology. All present the teachings of the 
Church not only as an object of investigation but as a reality to be 
entered into, an invitation to come and be with Christ — the Light 
of the world. 163pp. $6.95 

I Thessalonians 

A COMMENTARY 

Paul Nadim Tarazi 

The powerful impact made by St. Paul's preaching of the Gospel, as 
well as the Apostle's prayerful concern for the new mission church 
in Thessalomca is vividly revealed in this unique commentary on the 
oldest of the New Testament writings. This very readable text, which 
consists of a three-leveled exegesis, successfully satisfies the average 
lay reader as well as the student and the scholar. In giving centrality 
to the Greek text, this creative work provides new insights into the 
life of the Thessalonian community and the work of St. Paul as it 
proclaims the Christian message anew for the Church of today. 
186pp. $7.95 

The Divine Liturgy 

David Dri/lock, Helen Erickson , and John Erickson, Editors 
Complete music in English for the Divine Liturgy, encompassing a 
variety of Orthodox musical traditions: Russian, Serbian, Greek, 
Byzantine, Romanian, and Carpatho-Russian. Includes music for the 
pontifical liturgy, daily and festal prokeimena and communion hymns, 
alleluias in the eight tones, eleven Cherubic hymns,*eight arrange¬ 
ments of the Mercy of Peace, and numerous special hymns and 
psalm's. Both paper and hardbound editions feature fully;sewn bind¬ 
ings. SATB 368pp. Paper $20.00, Hard $30.00' 
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The Troparion Monogenes: 
An Orthodox Symbol of Faith 


John Breck 


Do ancient confessions of faith have meaning for the life and 
mission of the Church today? The growing number of attempts by 
Protestant and Catholic church commissions to create “an ecumenical 
confession of faith” suggests that, for our non-Orthodox brethren, 
traditional formulations of the Church’s faith need to be modified 
or entirely recast, in order to speak directly and relevantly to the 
situation of the Christian in the modem world. 

Serious and interesting groundwork for such a reformulation 
appeared in an issue of Concilium, published in 1978, under the 
title “An Ecumenical Confession of Faith?” In their introduction, 
H. Kiing and J. Moltmann stated: “The confessions of faith of the 
Ancient Church do not correspond very well at all to the needs of 
our day, and, what is more, they present the elements of faith in a 
polemical context that fails to state what is essential to Christian 
belief. Most important is their neglect of social and ethical con¬ 
cerns.” 1 

Such an attitude toward traditional creeds poses a problem for 
the Orthodox churches that have been active in the ecumenical 
movement since its beginning. They, perhaps more than others, 
recognize that the various Christian confessions can only be united 
by a common confession of faith. 2 Yet Orthodox theologians con¬ 
ceive of the function of creeds in a way that has little in common 
with the above statement by the directors of Concilium . Within 
Orthodoxy, a symbol of faith has a purpose other than to proclaim 

x Page 7 of the French edition. See also the Orthodox view presented by 
Mgr Damaskinos Papandreou in the same issue (71-6). 

*This point, however, was clearly underscored by the Faith and Order 
Commission of the wcc (“Towards a Confession of the Common Faith,” 
Faith and Order paper 100, 1980): “Communion in faith is at the heart of 
the communion the Churches are seeking to recover.” 
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the believer’s concern, however deep and sincere it may be, for 
redressing social and political ills. Nor is it an Orthodox conviction 
that salvation is wrought by God through social and political change. 
To be sure, the same divine economy that seeks the transfiguration 
of the created order also seeks social and political justice—this is 
manifest and beyond question. The purpose of the Church’s symbols 
of faith, however, is to proclaim in concise, lapidary form the gospel 
of salvation: the liberation of man from sin and death through the 
self-sacrificing love of the Holy Trinity. The symbol is not an 
exhortation directed at the moral conscience of the individual. 
Rather, it is an inspired revelation of God, an actualization of the 
divine word in which the confessing community believes and in 
which it participates. 

The aim of this study is to examine one such confessional state¬ 
ment, the troparion known as the Monogenes , in an effort to clarify 
(1) the abiding value of traditional Orthodox creeds; and (2) the 
quasi-sacramental character of the creed, which enables the confess¬ 
ing Church to participate existentially in the truth she proclaims. 

I 

The Church’s creeds originated as confessions of faith pro¬ 
nounced by the catechumen prior to baptismal illumination. 3 But 
how did they come to be known as “symbols,” and what is their 
“symbolic” meaning in the experience of the Church? 

The symbol is a concept known throughout the history of 
religions. Originally, the term designated a sign or a token used to 
establish recognition. For example, an object (in ancient Greek 
practice, a coin or bone) would be broken in half by two contracting 
partners, who then went their separate ways, and at some later date 
the two rejoined halves would serve as a sign of mutual recognition. 

As M. Eliade has shown, 4 in religious usage the symbol mani¬ 
fests the presence of the sacred in pagan rituals, where the trans¬ 
cendent realm becomes accessible through some material, “symbolic” 
representation. From a simple sign of recognition, the symbol gradu¬ 
ally became known as a means of mutual participation between two 
parties, human and divine, who had entered into alliance with one 
another. Here, aupp&AXsiv signifies a “meeting” or an encounter 

^his has been amply demonstrated by J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian 
Creeds (London: Longmans, Green, 1960). 

4 In numerous works—e.g.. Rites and Symbols of Initiation: The Mysteries 
of Birth and Rebirth (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1965). 
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between man and God, mediated by the otip.po\ov—a material 
object that enters into contact with the realm of the sacred and 
thereby communicates divine power to the realm of the profane. 
Through the object, become itself sacred by virtue of its contact 
with the transcendent sphere, human life has access to divine reality 
and participates in it. In a cultic context, it was an easy and natural 
process to then transfer symbolic value from material objects to 
verbal expressions, such as incantations and consecratory formulas. 
Thus, an established form of verbal symbols came to communicate 
the presence and power of the divinity in the context of ritual wor¬ 
ship. 5 

In Christian practice, this symbolic, mediatorial function occurs 
through word and gesture as well as through material objects. The 
sacraments—particularly baptism, chrismation and the eucharist— 
attribute symbolic quality to material substances such as water, oil, 
bread and wine. Their ritual gestures of immersion, unction, con¬ 
secration (by the sign of the cross) and communion, together with 
the prescribed ritual formulas, are perceived as elements essential 
to the mediation of sacramental grace. The crucial difference be¬ 
tween Christian sacraments and pagan rites lies in the fact that the 
sacraments are effected wholly by divine initiative and by divine 
invitation. They are God’s gifts to the Church, in which God is the 
unique source and acting agent. In pagan rites such as the Hellenistic 
mystery religions, on the other hand, the initiative lies with man in 
his quest for participation in the (impersonal) realm of the sacred. 
Rather than offer the traditional ritual formulas as expressions of 
invocation and adoration, the adept uses them as magical incanta¬ 
tions in an attempt to manipulate the divine. 6 

Common to both pagan rites and Christian sacraments, how¬ 
ever, is the conviction that the ritual act enables the worshiper to 
participate directly and personally in divine reality. In the language 
of the Church, this participation, as effected through baptism, can 
be expressed as “regeneration” (Tt 3:5) or “new birth from above” 
(Jn 3:5), the creation of a “new man” in the Spirit (Rm 5, 1 Co 
15). 

It is significant that, from the time of St Cyprian of Carthage 

5 Cf the Hebrew belief in the power and irreversible character of blessings 
and curses (e.g., Gn 27:35). 

8 Such “playing with the powers” was condemned throughout the biblical 
period (Lv 19:26, Dt 18:10-14, Ezk 13:18, Ac 16:16-19, Eph 6:12, etc.) 
and explains why the Orthodox Church to this day strictly forbids such 
activities as divination, sorcery, astrology, druidism and, in general, any 
delving into the realm of psychic phenomena. 
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(d. 258), the term symbolon has been used to designate not only 
the sacramental rite but also the confessional formulas pronounced 
by the candidate for baptism. 7 As used of the rite itself, the term 
can be synonymous with “type” or “image,” a prophetic figure of 
a future antitype or transcendent archetype. 8 In his Catechetical 
Lectures , Cyril of Jerusalem interprets the candidate’s turning 
from west (the realm of Satan) to east (toward the light) as 
“symbolic” of the eschatological reopening of paradise. In the 
following lecture he speaks of the ritual gestures accompanying 
baptism as “symbols” of an actual participation in the events of 
Christ’s life, a participation that transforms the “old Adam” into 
the “new man.” 9 Eusebius speaks of the sacraments as “mystical 
symbols,” images of heavenly reality. 10 Theodore of Mopsuestia 
affirms that baptism is a “symbol” of death and resurrection. 11 His 
contemporary in the Antiochene school, John Chrysostom, speaks in 
similar terms, declaring that the “symbols” of our covenant with 
God are fulfilled in baptism, in which burial and death, resurrection 
and life, occur simultaneously. 12 In his catechetical lectures, Chrysos¬ 
tom calls the rising up from the baptismal water a “symbol” of the 
resurrection, and he exhorts the newly illumined Christian to implore 
Christ’s divine assistance. 13 Finally, in a related passage, he speaks 
of the water and the blood that issued from Christ’s side as a 
“symbol” of baptism and the eucharist. 14 

If we recall Chrysostom’s aversion to allegory, it is clear that 
to his mind such a symbol is not a mere “sign” that simply indicates 
or points to a given transcendent reality. Nor is it to be understood 
metaphorically, for its symbolic quality relates, indeed unites the 
liturgical object, gesture or formula to its historical prototype. In 
the experience of the Church, for example, the power of the Holy 
Spirit transfigures the baptismal water into the waters of the Jordan 
and into the tomb of the risen Lord. It is the Spirit who transforms 
the sign into a true symbol and thereby enables the baptismal 

7 Cyprian, Letters 69:7; Kelly, 52ff. 

8 Cf Justin, Dialogue 42:1, 4 (PG 6:565ac), on the “symbolic value 4 * of 
Old Testament types. 

9 Catechetical Lectures 19:9 (MC 1:9) ff. Cf Col 3:9, Rm 6:3ff, Ga 
3:27 and 2:19-20, where “crucified with Christ’* is an allusion to baptism. 

10 Ecclesiastical History 10:3, 4 (PG 20:860). 

u Homilies on John , fragment 21 (Jn 3:4ff); R. Devreesse, Studi e Testi 
[Vatican] 141 (1948) 321. 

12 “. . . 0eTcc teXeitcci £v ocOrcp o6pPo\a”— Homilies on John 25:2 
(ed. Montfaucon [1834-1839] 8:146c). 

lz Baptismal Catechisms 2:29:7 ( Sources Chretiennes 50 bis). 

^Baptismal Catechisms 3:16:7 ( Sources Chretiennes 50 bis). 
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candidate to share directly in Christ’s own baptism, death and resur¬ 
rection. 

Such examples drawn from the writings of the fathers can 
easily be multiplied. Those we have mentioned, however, suffice to 
illustrate the participative character of the symbol in the context of 
sacramental ritual. By the power of the Holy Spirit, the symbol 
“represents,” that is, renders present and accessible, its historical 
prototype. This is the case not only with regard to material elements 
(e.g., the bread and wine that become the body and blood of 
Christ)—it holds true of liturgical formulas as well. The liturgical 
word participates symbolically in the historical reality as antitype to 
prototype, “re-presenting” or rendering present in every particular 
“now” or existential moment the historical event that lies behind it. 
The “word of the cross” (1 Co 1:18), for example, actualizes and 
renders accessible to faith the crucifixion of Christ, just as the Words 
of Institution (with the whole of the Anaphora) unite every 
eucharistic celebration to the Last Supper. 15 

Such observations suggest that we should considerably broaden 
our traditional understanding of the symbolic character of confes¬ 
sional formulas. A symbol or rule of faith is not simply a concise 
statement of belief. As a sacramental word whose formulation is 
inspired by the Spirit and transmitted by conciliar decree, a symbol 
of faith is nothing less than a salvation event . On the one hand, it 
permits the believer to affirm an identity of faith with the one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church. At the same time, it renders present 
in the life of the ecclesia the reality it confesses (e.g., the eternal 
Trinity, the historical events of Christ’s redemptive death and resur¬ 
rection, the person and mission of the Holy Spirit). And thereby it 
enables the community to participate directly and personally in the 
object of its faith. 

Holy Scripture has the power to communicate salvation by 
virtue of the living Word who speaks through it. The Church’s con¬ 
fessional statements affirm and actualize that same Word by pro¬ 
claiming in different and more concise language the same divine 
truth. Consequently, they, like the word of Scripture, can serve the 
Spirit as instruments of saving grace. 


It is axiomatic that no symbol of faith can be considered a 
legitimate expression of the Church’s belief if it does not conform 
to the teachings of Scripture. The use of nonbiblical language itself 

15 For a fuller treatment of this subject, see my article “Theoria and 
Orthodox Hermeneutics,” SVTQ 20:4 (1976) 195-219. 
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is enough to cast the validity of a confessional statement into ques¬ 
tion. For years the Nicene Creed was the focal point of intense theo¬ 
logical controversy because the crucial term o^oouaioq, used to 
define the relationship of the Son to the Father within the Godhead, 
was not to be found in the canonical writings. Only after the Church 
as a whole came to accept homoousios as a complete and accurate 
expression of scriptural revelation did the confession of Nicea- 
Constantinople (C) achieve universal acceptance. The conclusion 
to be drawn from the Nicene controversy is evident: a symbol of 
faith can be accepted for use by the Church only if it conforms with 
the content and, insofar as possible, with the language of divine 
revelation as found in Holy Scripture. Other terms or formulas are 
permissible only to the degree that they faithfully reproduce the 
meaning of the biblical witness. Thus, in the definitive version of C, 
the term homoousios was approved without its explanatory phrase 
“of the essence of the Father” (inserted in the original formulation 
[N] of 325), because homoousios was finally acknowledged to be, 
in and of itself, (1) a concise and valid expression of the scriptural 
witness concerning the relationship of the Son to the Father; and 
(2) an adequate rebuttal of Arian teaching, which denied that the 
Son was of the same eternal and uncreated nature as the Father. 
Homoousios, then, became accepted as an inspired, global symbol 
that fully and accurately expresses the consubstantiality of the first 
and second persons of the Holy Trinity. 

The traditional form of the Nicene Creed 16 found its way into 
the eucharistic liturgies of the East during the fifth century, begin¬ 
ning apparently in Antioch under the influence of the monophysite 
Patriarch Peter the Fuller. 17 It acquired a central place in the 
Orthodox eucharistic and baptismal liturgies, tending to eclipse 
other confessional formulas. One of the most important of these, 
from a theological point of view, is the Monogenes, a troparion 
dedicated to “the only-begotten Son of God.” A remarkably com¬ 
plete and precise statement of Orthodox belief, the Monogenes is a 
confessional symbolon in the fullest sense of the term. Summarizing 
the faith of the Church in the catechetical portion of the Divine 
Liturgy, it proclaims the divine word of truth (cf Jn 17:17) and 
communicates that truth to the gathered community. Thus, it illus¬ 
trates in an especially clear way the fact that confessional formulas 

16 That is, without the addition of the filioque clause, which affirms that 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son and was interpolated into 
the Creed at the Third Council of Toledo in 589. 

17 Theodore Lector, Ecclesiastical History l:20f (PG 86/l:175ff). “C” 
was not introduced into the Latin rite until the early eleventh century. 
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exercise a quasi-sacramental function by transmitting divine grace: 
through the symbol of faith, a living and personal encounter occurs 
between God and man. 


II 

According to Theophanes the Confessor (d. 818?), the Mono¬ 
genes is a “prose-hymn” composed by the Emperor Justinian in 535 
or 536. 18 Its original aim was to reconcile Chalcedonians and mo- 
nophysites, in order to insure doctrinal unity and consequent political 
harmony within the empire. Justinian inserted the troparion into 
the Byzantine liturgy, and from there it passed into the monophysite 
rite of the Syrian Jacobites. In 1912, Dom J. Puyade attempted to 
refute this traditional view by comparing the language and thought 
of the Monogenes with quotations drawn from extant writings of 
the monophysite Patriarch Severus of Antioch (d. 538). 19 Close 
parallels between the two sources, together with the fact that the 
Syriac liturgy explicitly attributes the Monogenes to Severus, con¬ 
vinced Dom Puyade that the hymn had actually been composed by 
Severus around the beginning of the sixth century and was only 
subsequently adopted by the Byzantine rite. 20 According to this 
theory then, the Monogenes is a monophysite composition, and by 
inference (Puyade does not explicitly draw this conclusion) it stands 
in the Byzantine liturgy as a foreign element, inserted as much for 
political as for theological reasons. 

In defense of Justinian authorship, V. Grumel published an 
article in which he showed that the Monogenes is in fact a concise 
summary of the christology of the “emperor-theologian.” 21 In terms 
of language and thought, the hymn reproduces formulas that appear 
throughout Justinian’s writings, particularly in his Confessio rectae 

18 C. de Boor, Theophanis Chronographia (Leipzig 1883) l:6028f (PG 
108:477b). 

19 Puyade, “Le Tropaire Ho Monogenes,” Revue de VOrient chritien 17 
(1912) 253-8. 

20 Pbrases of the Mono genes that struck Puyade as specifically monoph¬ 
ysite include: (1) “immortal” as the antithesis of “mortal”; (2) the incar- 
national expressions oapKcoOfjvai and evavOpconTjoac; (3) the accent upon 
dtpEirrcoc;, “without change”; and (4) the anti-Nestorian formula “one of 
the Holy Trinity.” While each of these expressions can be found in Severus’ 
writings, it is still questionable whether they can be considered specifically 
and exclusively monophysite. 

21 Grumel, “L’auteur et la date de composition du Tropaire Ho Mono¬ 
genes,” Echos d*Orient 22 (October-December 1923) 398-418. 
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fidei. In addition, Grumel demonstrated that the date of composition 
could hardly have been prior to 519, and that in 536 it had already 
found its way into both the Byzantine and Syrian liturgies. The key 
phrase, in Grumel’s view, is the affirmation that the Son is “one of 
the Holy Trinity.” Justinian inscribed this formula into the law of 
the empire (the Chronicum paschale of March 15, 533) as well as 
into the Church’s eucharistic liturgy. His chief motive, once again, 
was to unify the empire by ensuring confessional unity between the 
two major parties, the Chalcedonians and the monophysites. In 
theory, the emperor’s initiative should have succeeded. By affirming 
the Son is “one of the Holy Trinity,” fully sharing the glory of the 
Father and the Spirit, the Mono genes denies a Nestorian dualism 
between the historical Jesus and the eternal Word. It also stands in 
agreement with the Cyrillian theopaschite formula, with which both 
Severus and the Fifth Ecumenical Council would agree: “One of 
the Trinity was crucified according to the flesh” (originally put 
forward by Patriarch Proclus [434-446/7] in his Fourth Epistle ). 
Anathema 10 of the council declared; “If anyone does not confess 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, who was crucified in the flesh, is true 
God and the Lord of glory and one of the Holy Trinity: let him be 
anathema.” Insofar as St Cyril’s controversial formula pia cpuoiq 
©sou Xoyou oEoapKco^avT] is interpreted according to anathema 
8 (by c|)6aLq Cyril was understood to mean UTcoaTocaiq), there is 
no conflict between Chalcedonian orthodoxy and the “moderate 
monophysitism” of Severus. 22 The theopaschite formula should in 
fact have served as the basis for reconciliation, since it defends the 
crucial truth that only a person—and not a “nature” or “flesh”—can 
be bom, suffer, die and be resurrected. And the Monogenes un- 

22 In fact, a clear distinction should be drawn between the modalistic 
monarchianism (“patripassianism”) of Sabellius in the third century and the 
“theopaschism” promoted in 519 at Constantinople by John Maxentius and 
a group of Scythian monks. Both Justinian and even the antimonophysite 
Leontius of Byzantium upheld the “theopaschites” in their use of the formula 
“one of the Trinity was crucified.” For the relevant literature on the theo¬ 
paschite controversy, see O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirchlichen 
Literatur (Freiburg im Breisgau 1924) 4:202, 299f. Fr John Meyendorff 
discusses the entire problem in his Christ in Eastern Christian Thought 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1975) 69-89. An interesting and important con¬ 
firmation of the fact that the Chalcedonians and monophysites of Severus’ 
school shared common ground in essential matters is to be found in Does 
Chalcedon Divide or Unite? (Geneva: wcc, 1981). See also Meyendorff, 
Byzantine Theology (New York: Fordham University Press, 1974) 35: “in 
joining the Orthodox Church, the Monophysites were not required to reject 
anything of Cyrillian theology, but only to admit that Chalcedon was not a 
Nestorian council.” 
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ambiguously affirms this truth. History records, of course, that 
reconciliation did not come about and that Severus was excommuni¬ 
cated by the Constantinopolitan Synod of 536. Only recently have 
theological discussions confirmed that the centuries-old division 
between orthodox and monophysite Christians is due more to the 
ambiguities of theological language than to substantial differences 
of faith. 

While it seems certain that Justinian inserted the Monogenes 
into the Byzantine liturgy in or before 536, no existing record stipu¬ 
lates at what point it was to be sung. J. Mateos notes that by the 
ninth century it was attached to the antiphons of the Liturgy of the 
Catechumens. 23 If we can judge from existing rites, the Monogenes 
was originally intended to be an entrance hymn for dominical cele¬ 
brations. It normally followed the third antiphon (Ps 94) and, in 
monophysite rites, preceded the so-called “christological Trisagion.” 
In this latter context, the Monogenes and the Trisagion together 
formed a choral celebration of the crucified and exalted Son, the 
divine Word of God. 24 

Since the eleventh century, the Monogenes has been sung as a 
perisse or “appendix” to the second antiphon (Ps 92) of the Byzan¬ 
tine liturgy. 25 Its only other occurrence is in the office of the Typika, 
where it is sung after the second psalm (Ps 145), just before the 

2Z La Celebration de la Parole dans la Liturgie Byzantine, Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta, 191 (Rome 1971) 50-2. 

24 In the tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church (J. Mateos, Le 
Typicon de la Grande Eglise [Rome 1962-1963]), the Monogenes is prescribed 
as the hymn of the Lesser Entrance, following the third antiphon. For its 
similar position in other major liturgies, see F.E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western , vol. 1: Eastern Liturgies (Oxford 1896). In the Greek Liturgy 
of St James it is followed by the Great Litany (33); in the Liturgy of St 
Mark it is followed by the Trisagion (116f); and in the Armenian rite it is 
followed by a similar confessional formula (421). In the Liturgy of the 
Syrian Jacobites, the Monogenes is followed immediately by the “christological 
Trisagion” of Peter the Fuller: “Holy art thou, O God/Holy, O mighty/Holy, 
O immortal who was crucified for us/Have mercy upon us.” 

23 The reasons for its transfer, and for the replacement of the Monogenes 
by the troparion “Save us, O Son of God,” are discussed by Mateos, La 
Celebration, 52-4. Curiously, in his fourteenth-century Interpretation of the 
Divine Liturgy, Nicholas Cabasilas makes no reference to the Monogenes . 
While explaining the first antiphon, he speaks of a “hymn” glorifying the 
Father and the Son through “the self-emptying of the Son, his poverty, his 
works and his suffering in the flesh” ( Sources Chretiennes 4 bis, 133 and 
note). Although this is usually understood to refer to the antiphon (Ps 91) 
itself, Cabasilas’ words, based on Ph 2:6-11, are far more appropriate to the 
Monogenes than to the psalm. However, there seems to be no firm basis for 
assuming that the Monogenes was ever attached to the first antiphon. 
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Beatitudes. This order clearly reflects that of the Divine Liturgy. 
The Typika developed as an obednitsa or brief office in place of 
the eucharistic celebration and is therefore secondary in relation 
to the Divine Liturgy itself. 26 

The function of the Monogenes in the Liturgy of the Catechu¬ 
mens is the same as that of the Nicene Creed in the Liturgy of the 
Faithful. The one precedes the Lesser Entrance, and the other 
follows the Great Entrance and prepares for the Anaphora or 
eucharistic canon. Each is a concise statement of the Church’s belief 
in the redemptive work of the incarnate, crucified and glorified Son 
of God. Each summarizes in confessional form the central message 
of Holy Scripture. And as a true symbol of faith, each confession 
enables the community to reactualize and to participate in the saving 
events that it proclaims. 


ni 

Is the Monogenes a “legitimate” expression of Christian belief? 
Such a question might strike some Orthodox faithful as impertinent 
or even blasphemous. Yet we are obliged to respect the axiom 
stated above, that every authentic symbol of faith must conform to 
the teachings of Scripture. Doctrinal interpretation of the biblical 
witness can lead to a new and deeper understanding of revealed 
truth; it can express that truth in new and more precise language. 
Holy Scripture alone, however, remains canonical or normative for 
determining the content of church tradition. When Jesus announced 
to his disciples that the Spirit of truth would “lead you into all the 
truth” (Jn 16:13), he was not speaking of any “new revelation,” 
the communication of new doctrines. The Spirit “will not speak on 
his own authority.” He will communicate to the Church only what 
he hears from the Son, the glorified Word—in new language and 
in developed form, but with complete faithfulness to the original 
revelation of divine truth communicated by Jesus himself. 

We have already noted the political motives behind Justinian’s 
promulgation of the Monogenes , and it is well known that similar 
impulses guided Constantine and the fathers of the First Ecumenical 
Council in elaborating the original Nicene Creed. Do such motives 
invalidate these confessional statements? The answer is obviously 
that they do not, for the inspirational power of the Spirit transcends 
and transforms even the sinful acts and intentions of his human 

26 See the Horologion —La Priere des Heures (Chevetogne 1975) 325-9. 
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agents (cf Jn 11:49-52). Yet the question remains: to what degree 
is the Monogenes an authentic witness to biblical revelation? If cer¬ 
tain scholars can attribute its authorship to the monophysite Severus, 
can it still truly reflect the theological convictions of the Chalcedo- 
nian fathers? Is it, in other words, a genuinely “Orthodox” creed? 
And if so, does it betray the Orthodox as being “crypto-monoph- 
ysite,” as they have often been called? 27 To answer this question, 
we shall have to look more closely at the hymn itself, paying 
particular attention to the relationship between its poetic structure 
and its doctrinal content. 

Brightman divides the troparion into ten lines, alternately long 
and short. 28 While this arrangement provides symmetry, it tends to 
obscure its various doctrinal components. Two slight changes in 
Brightman’s text give us the following versification: 

1 e O povoy£vr]q Ytoq kgcI Aoyoq toO 0£ou 

2 aGccvaxoq UTiocpycov, 

3 Kocxa5£?;dtp£voq Side xqv f)p£X£pccv acoxqpiav aocpKcoGfjvoct 

4 £K xqq dytaq 6 £Otokou kocl dc£iTtapG£VOU Maptaq, 

5 aTp£TTTcoq ivavOpconriaaq oxaupcoGdq x£ 

6 Xpiaxs 6 0£oq Gavaxcp Gavaxov naxqaaq, 

7 slq 6v xrjq aylaq TpiaSoq 

8 auv8o£a£6p£voq xa> Ilaxpi xal x<S dyio rivaujjiaxi 

9 acoaov f]^aq. 

1 Only-begotten Son and Word of God 

2 thou who art immortal, 

3 who condescended for our salvation to become incarnate 

4 of the holy Godbearer and Ever-virgin Mary, 

5 who without change became man and was crucified, 

6 O Christ God, destroying death by death, 

7 thou who art one of the Holy Trinity, 

8 glorified together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 

9 save us! 

27 G. Dix, in The Shape of the Liturgy (London: Dacre Press, 1945) 450, 
asserts that Justinian composed the Monogenes at the close of his “pro- 
Monophysite” period. He continues to affirm, in contradiction to the facts, that 
“the Monophysite rites of Syria and Egypt do not contain this hymn” because 
“the Syrians and Egyptians soon came to execrate him [Justinian] as the 
incarnation of Byzantinism.” However, we do find the hymn in the Syrian 
rite (Brightman, 33, 77) and in the Egyptian Liturgy of St Mark (Brightman, 
116f ). 

28 Brightman, 116f, 365f; cf 33, where he reproduces it in prose form 
with commas. 
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A striking resemblance exists between the Monogenes and the 
well-known Christ-hymn of Philippians 2:6-11. The oldest extant 
Christian liturgical pericope, this hymn was probably composed 
within a decade of the crucifixion. While it may stem from the hand 
of St Paul himself, it is clearly an independent element that the 
apostle inserted into his letter to the church at Philippi. In so doing, 
he altered the original meaning and purpose of the hymn by trans¬ 
forming it from a primitive christological statement into a paraenetic 
illustration of humble obedience. 29 

Of all the New Testament christological formulas, the Philip¬ 
pians hymn has exercised the greatest influence upon the structure of 
the Church’s confessions of faith. Both the Old Roman Creed (R) 
and the Nicene creeds (N and C) adopt its basic form, while 
developing one or another of its central affirmations concerning the 
redemptive work of Christ. 30 In the case of the Monogenes, the 
internal movement is identical to that of the Pauline hymn. The 
most important differences occur where the Monogenes uses stereo¬ 
typed formulas of the postapostolic Church that attempt to define 
with greater precision than Philippians 2 the person of Christ and 
the means by which he accomplished his divine mission. 

The structural relationship between the two hymns can be 
summarized as follows: (1) Each begins with a statement of Christ’s 
eternal, divine status, and continues with (2) his voluntary abase¬ 
ment-descent, incarnation and crucifixion for our salvation—(3) 
his victory over death and consequent exaltation, and (4) his 
glorification as God. 

With regard to the person of Christ, both hymns clearly affirm 
his divine nature or condition. 31 The Philippians hymn begins by 
declaring that Jesus Christ was in “the form of God” (sv txopcpfj 

29 In addition to the critical commentaries on Philippians, see R. Martin, 
Carmen Christi: Philippians it, 5-11 in Recent Interpretation and in the Setting 
of Early Christian Worship (Cambridge: University Press, 1967); and A. 
Feuillet, Christologie paulinienne et tradition biblique, part 2: “L’Hymne 
christologique de l’Epitre aux Philippiens (2, 6-11)” (Paris 1973) 83-161, 
which includes abundant bibliographical references. For a recent Orthodox 
contribution, see G. Galitis, “The Christological Hymn of Philippians and 
Psalm 109” [in Greek], Bulletin of Biblical Studies [Athens] 1:2 (1980) 86-98. 

80 See Kelly’s comprehensive study in chapters 4, 6 and 7 of Early Chris¬ 
tian Creeds. 

sl To demonstrate convincingly that the Philippians hymn, and the New 
Testament as a whole, affirm the full divinity of Christ would require an 
exegetical study beyond the scope of this article. It is important to recall, 
however, that the question has only been raised in recent times by certain 
scholars whose hermeneutic presuppositions place them outside the Orthodox- 
Catholic tradition. See, for example, R. Bultmann, “The Christological Con- 
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GboD Cm&pxcov), an expression that marks an explicit parallel 
with his incarnational condition in “the form of a servant” (popcpfjv 
bouXou Xa|3cov). 32 However we may interpret the term popcpr), 
the Pauline hymn clearly proclaims the same message as the pro¬ 
logue of the Gospel of St John: the Word, of eternal divine origin, 
assumes “flesh,” that is, the fulness of human existence, by an act 
of voluntary self-abasement (Kaurov £k£vcog£V, Ph 2:7—6 Xoyoq 
occp£, iyevero, Jn 1:14; cf Col 1:22). Obediently identifying him¬ 
self with fallen man, he enters into the realm of human existence in 
order to liberate humanity from the destructive forces of sin and 
death by the power of his divine life (Ph 2:8f, Jn 1:14; cf Heb 
5:8f). Because of Christ’s obedient acquiescence to the divine will 
for man’s salvation, God (the Father) raises him out of the domain 
of death and highly exalts him (6iT£p6i(KDG£v, Ph 2:9) above the 
created order, so that every creature might praise and worship him 
as Kyrios, the Lord. This exaltation to universal Lordship reveals 
him to be what he is, was and eternally shall be by virtue of his 
immutable divine nature: “one with God” (Taoc ©£&, Ph 2:6). 

Using different but corresponding language, the Monogenes 
makes a similar proclamation. Beginning with a firm affirmation of 
the divinity of Christ, it passes on to his self-humiliation and iden¬ 
tification with mankind, his victory over death by death and his 
exaltation and glorification as “one of the Holy Trinity.” What 
concerns us particularly are the differences between the troparion 
and the hymn of Philippians. To what degree are these differences 
justified by other christological statements of the New Testament? 

We should note first of all that festal troparia in Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion are normally composed in the second rather than the third 
person. Kerygmatic formulas such as Philippians 2 (cf Ac 2f, 1 Co 
15:3-5) and confessional symbols such as R and C are essentially 
catechetical—their purpose is to affirm and to transmit the truth, 
divine revelation, in an easily memorizable form. The dogmatic 
liturgical hymns called troparia also have this function, but they 
include another dimension, which gives them a unique value and 
importance within the life of the worshiping Church: addressed in 

fession of the World Council of Churches,” in Essays Philosophical and 
Theological (London: scm Press, 1955) 273-90. 

S2 The only other New Testament usage of morphe is found in Mk 16:12, 
where Jesus “was manifested in another form” to two of his disciples—an 
evident summary of the Emmaus encounter of Lk 24. For a discussion of 
recent attempts to interpret the meaning of “form” in Ph 2, see Feuillet, 
lOlff. 
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the second person, they are essentially prayers™ As such, they not 
only affirm the personal and collective faith of the members of the 
earthly community. More importantly, they unite the praise and 
supplication of the gathered faithful with that of the communion 
of saints in a universal expression of adoration. In this sense, the 
Monogenes is a true troparion, a christological statement of Ortho¬ 
dox faith composed in the form of prayer: “Only-begotten Son and 
Word of God . . . save us!” 

To what extent, then, does this “confessional prayer” reflect 
not only the language but also the meaning of the biblical witness? 


IV 

The troparion opens with two christological titles: “Only- 
begotten Son” and “Word of God.” Both titles were taken from 
the prologue of the fourth gospel, where the Logos is described and 
glorified as being of divine origin. The expression TCpoc; xov 0sov 
(Jn 1:If), usually translated “with God,” suggests more than mere 
personal presence or moral orientation. It affirms that the Word 
participates in the very life of God: he shares both the divine being 
and the divine will concerning creation and redemption. “The Word 
was God” is synonymous with “being one with God,” as that essen¬ 
tial unity is expressed in Philippians 2. M 

The term monogenes, on the other hand, appears as a christo¬ 
logical title only in the Gospel and First Epistle of John (Jn 1:14, 
18; 3:16, 18; 1 Jn4:9). Scholars have long argued over the precise 
meaning of the term as it applies to Christ. If it stresses “unique¬ 
ness,” then it should be translated “only Son.” 35 It would then 

33 Troparia can be addressed to Christ, to the angelic powers or to the 
saints, including the Mother of God. In the case of a saint, he or she may 
be directly addressed in a request to pray for the Church—e.g., “O blessed 
Father Sabbas, pray Christ our God to save our souls” (December 5); “Hail, 
full of grace, thou Virgin-Mother of God . . . Rejoice thou also, O righteous 
Elder [Simeon]” (February 2). More often, however, the troparion of a saint 
is addressed directly to Christ—e.g., “Thy martyr (N.), O Lord, by his 
struggle, has received from thee the incorruptible crown . . . Through his 
entreaties, O Christ our God, save our souls!” 

34 The expression “word of God” (6 Xoyoc; tou ©sou) is used in the 
New Testament to refer to the divine commandments (Mk 7:13), the saving 
proclamation of the gospel (Lk 5:1, 8:11, 8:21) and the scriptures of the 
former covenant (Jn 10:35). In the mind of the primitive Church—the 
Johannine communities in particular—Christ is the “Word of God” insofar 
as he reveals and embodies the divine economy of salvation. 

^In defense of this view, see D. Moody, “God’s Only Son,” Journal of 
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simply affirm that Jesus was without siblings. To support this inter¬ 
pretation, exegetes refer to other usages of the term monogenes , 
found only in Luke (7:12, in reference to the deceased son of the 
widow of Nain; 8:42, to Jairus’ dying daughter; 9:38, to an uniden¬ 
tified man’s spirit-possessed son) and in Hebrews (11:17, in refer¬ 
ence to Isaac). Closer consideration of these passages, however, 
reveals another, deeper dimension. The one designated as mono¬ 
genes has a particular relationship to the parent—not only as the 
uniquely engendered offspring, but also as the beloved child . The 
Septuagint employs monogenes to translate yahid, “unique” or 
“solitary,” in Judges 11:34. In Genesis 22:2, 12 and 16, however, 
yahid is translated by dyccrtriToc;, “beloved,” in reference to Isaac, 
the son of Abraham. 36 As Abraham is a type or prophetic image of 
God the Father, so Isaac, the freely offered, innocent victim, is an 
image of God the Son. Thus, he, like Jesus himself, can be designated 
“only son” (6 povoy£vf]q) or “beloved son” (6 dyoemr^Toq), the 
two terms being synonymous (cf Mk 1:11 and par.). 

The qualities “unique” and “beloved,” however, do not exhaust 
the rich meaning of monogenes either in Johannine literature or in 
the Church’s symbols of faith. In John 1:14, the incarnate Word, 
in his condition as monogenes , reflects and reveals the divine glory 
he has received from the Father. A similar thought is expressed in 
1 John 4:9—the Father sends “his Son, his monogenes f> to “manifest 
his love.” The Son is thus the bearer, the very incarnation of divine 
love and glory, as he is of divine grace and truth (Jn 1:14). In 
offering to sacrifice Isaac upon the altar in the wilderness, Abraham 
demonstrated that his love for God was utterly disinterested. His 
gesture prophetically announced the love of the Father in offering 
his own beloved Son upon the altar of Golgotha. Abraham’s offering 
was supreme—for what father would not prefer to die himself rather 
than witness or, indeed, cause the death of his own son? In the 
fullest sense, Abraham offered not only Isaac, but also his own life 
and hope. His sacrifice was a self-offering of love, the most complete 
and perfect sacrifice that can be made. God demanded such an 
offering as proof of Abraham’s total and perfect devotion. And he 

Biblical Literature 72 (December 1953) 213-9; also Moody, “Only Begotten,” 
in the Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible 3:604; and R. Brown, The Gospel 
according to John, I-XI1, The Anchor Bible, 29 (New York: Doubleday, 1966) 
13, 17. 

36 Cf the prophetic oracle of Zc 12:10, where the people of Israel shall 
mourn “him whom they have pierced, they shall mourn for him, as one 
mourns for an only child [dyam^v].” The early Church took up this 
messianic prophecy (originally referring to the Suffering Servant?) and 
applied it to Christ (see Jn 19:37, Ac 1:7). 
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did so to prepare his “beloved children” of Israel for a still greater 
sacrifice, of which he himself would be the author. Because of his 
ineffable love for the world, God “gave his Son, his only-begotten” 
as a sacrifice of forgiveness and reconciliation, offered to those who, 
through faith, seek adoption as “sons” or “children” of God. 57 

Are we justified, however, in rendering monogenes by “only- 
begotten”? Although many interpreters reject this translation, 58 it 
nonetheless seems warranted by the Johannine emphasis upon the 
preexistence of Christ. In John 8:58, Jesus makes the paradoxical 
affirmation, “before Abraham was, I am.” The principal accent here 
is upon the expression “I am” (£ycb which in Exodus 3:14 

is revealed to be the divine name, the name of God. The preexistent 
Son, who bears that divine name (John: “I am”—Philippians: 
Kyrios), is designated monogenes. Yet his uniqueness is not merely 
numerical—it is qualitative. To use nonbiblical language that never¬ 
theless captures the Johannine nuances of the term, the title mono¬ 
genes expresses a relationship of ontological identity between the 
Father and the Son. 8 ® 

By selecting this title to begin his christological symbol, Justin¬ 
ian remained faithful not only to the New Testament witness, but 
also to the Church’s confession of essential identity ( homoousios ) 

S7 In Jn 3:16 and 1:12, t£kvoc ©sou. In Johannine writings, the term 
ut6c; is restricted to Jesus Christ, as a further affirmation of his uniquely 
divine status as the “only-begotten Son”; the verb yevv&co, on the other 
hand, is used in reference to all of God’s (human) children (Jn 1:13, 3:3, 
3:5-8; 1 Jn 2:29, etc.). St Paul refers to Christians as utoi ©sou (Rm 
8:14, 19; Ga 4:6), adopted through baptism (Ga 3:26f). For both Paul and 
John, adoption as children of God occurs by means of an act of divine 
engendering (y£vvr|0fjvaL ocvcoOev, Jn 3:7) accomplished by the sacrament 
of baptism. 

S8 See, for instance, D. Moody, who argues against the rendering of the 
kjv— “only-begotten.” Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 3:604. 

89 In classical Greek usage, ysvsp ul6<; designates a son by birth, as 
opposed to an adopted son. The y£voq £kXskt6v of 1 Pt 2:9 (cf Is 43:20f), 
usually translated “chosen race,” also suggests “birth”—those “born of God.” 
As in Jn 3, the underlying thought is of baptismal rebirth, “regeneration from 
above.” Despite Moody’s arguments, the term (iovo-y£vf|q clearly expresses 
the “generation” of the Son from the Father. In the original Nicene Creed 
(N), the term is synonymous with the preceding formula, y£vvr|0£vTa £k 
tou 'TTaxpdc;. See also Kittel, TWNT 4:748-50; and the commentary on the 
fourth gospel by H. Strathmann, NTD (Gottingen 1963) 39, who correctly 
maintains that monogenes in Jn 1:18 designates Christ’s divine being: “Bei 
Johannes meint der Ausdruck eine metaphysische Wesensbezeichnung jenseits 
oder oberhalb aller irdischen Geschichte. Es bezeichnet also das gottheitliche 
Wesen Jesu.” 
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between the Father and the Son. 40 His hymn proclaims at its outset 
the divine condition of the Son, affirming, with John 1:18, that he 
who reveals God to the world is himself no less than God (^ovo- 
Y£vf]q ©eoq). 41 


V 

Following the initial christological titles, the troparion makes 
a series of statements concerning the nature, the means and the 
purpose of the incarnation. In the first of these, the Son and Word 
of God is declared to be “immortal.” This expression does not 
appear in the New Testament, where we find only the noun “im¬ 
mortality” (dGavaaicc) —attributed to the transfigured resurrection 
body in 1 Corinthians 15:53f and to God (the Father) in the 

40 A similar doctrinal concern governed the usage of the title monogenes 
throughout the early Church’s history. Apart from the Johannine writings (or 
quotations—e.g., the Epistle to Diognetus 10), the term is rarely found before 
the end of the second century (Justin, Dialogue 105; Martyrdom of Poly carp 
20:2). Around 180, St Irenaeus takes it up again as a polemical weapon 
against gnostic subordinationism ( Against Heresies 3:16:1). In the gnostic 
system of Valentinus, “incarnation” evaporates in a haze of metaphysical 
speculation. There, the divine emanation called “Monogenes” (also “the 
Father”) is clearly subordinate to the supreme deity, Bythos. Monogenes 
alone has knowledge of Bythos, and he alone can reveal him to the other 
aeons (cf Jn 1:18). On this gnostic usage, see R.M. Wilson, The Gnostic 
Problem (London: A.R. Mowbray, 1958) 128f, 150. Against such speculation, 
Irenaeus insists that the monogenes is ontologically identical with the histor¬ 
ical person of Jesus. The monogenes is not only preexistent—he assumes 
human nature through his incarnation without in any way abandoning the 
divine essence. In the language of Nicea, he remains eternally homoousios 
with the Father. As in the fourth gospel, so in the theology of the Greek 
fathers the term monogenes serves as a confessional symbol expressing the 
relationship not only of love but also of identical essence between the first 
and second persons of the Holy Trinity: the Father is eternally “unbegotten,” 
while the Son is eternally and uniquely “begotten”— monogenis. Cf Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Theological Discourses 3:2 ( Sources ChrStiennes 250:180f): 
“The Father is the Begetter and the Emitter [ysw^TCop kocI TTpopoXsOq], 
without passion, of course, and without reference to time, and not in a 
corporal manner. The Son is the Begotten [y£wripoc] and the Holy Spirit 
the Emission [irp6pXr)pcc].” 

41 Against Buchsel ( TWNT 4:748, nl4), the rsv and many modern 
translations, the most recent critical editions of the New Testament prefer 
the reading monogenes theos to monogenis huios (Nestle, eds. 25 and 26; 
Aland-Black). This reading is preferable on the basis of manuscript evidence 
and as the more difficult variant. Its parallel with the preceding phrase accords 
well with Johannine thought: no one can come to the Father except through 
the Son, for only God can reveal God to men. 
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doxology of 1 Timothy 6:16. In this latter case, God is described 
as “Lord of lords, who alone possesses immortality, who dwells in 
inaccessible light.” In the context of the chapter, a clear distinction 
seems to be drawn between God and “our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
whom God will “make manifest at an appointed time” (6:14f). It 
is true that the New Testament does not explicitly affirm an onto¬ 
logical identity between the Father and the Son. Yet, as St Athanasius 
maintained, such an identity is clearly presupposed by the biblical 
writers, despite the absence of metaphysical language in their writ¬ 
ings. 42 

Apart from statements ascribed to Jesus himself, 43 christological 
hymns such as Philippians 2, Colossians 1:15-20 and 1 Timothy 
3:16 declare that the Son is able to reveal the Father because he 
(the Son) partakes fully of the divine glory. In 1 Timothy 6:14, 
Jesus Christ bears the title “Lord” (cf Ph 2:9-11), which, as we 
have seen, is the name of God in the Septuagint. If 1 Timothy 
declares that God dwells in “inaccessible light,” elsewhere Jesus is 
expressly identified with the light, the divine glory from the Father 
that enlightens the world (Jn 1:4-9, 8:12, etc.). Certainly it would 
be anachronistic to read into biblical passages metaphysical concepts 
developed during the christological controversies of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. Yet it would be equally false to maintain that the identity 
between the Father and the Son, as it is affirmed in the New Testa¬ 
ment, refers only to a moral unity, a mere identity of purpose or 
will. If the divine name is bestowed upon the exalted Christ, it is 
because he shares fully in the divine life. His essence is divine essence. 
And attributes proper to the Father—such as light, life, glory and 
immortality—are thus equally proper to the Son. 

Of immortal divine nature (Ph 2:6), Christ assumes or “re¬ 
capitulates” the human nature of Adam, the “former man” (Eph 
1:10; cf Rm 5:15-19). By submitting to a voluntary death upon 
the cross, he enters freely into the domain of death to liberate those 
held in captivity. 44 By the power of his resurrection, he overwhelms 
death (“by death he tramples down death”) and raises baptized 
humanity with himself (cf 1 Pt 3:21), conferring upon mortal man 
the gift of his own immortality (Jn 5:24, Rm 6:3-11, Col 1:13). 

The closest parallel between the troparion Monogenes and the 
hymn of Philippians 2 is to be found in this affirmation of the volun- 

42 Athanasius, On the Decrees of Nicea 21 (PG 25:453). 

43 Jn 10:30, 14:9, 17:11, 17:22; cf 5:18f. 

^Christ is raised £k vsKpcov —not “from death” only, but “from the 
realm of the dead” (Ac 3:15, Rm 4:24, et passim); cf the confessional phrase 
descendit ad inf era ( inferos ) of R, based on 1 Pt 3:19f. 
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tary abasement of the divine Son in order to liberate man from 
death. This holds true despite the fact that the Philippians hymn does 
not explicitly state the motive behind Jesus’ “kenosis” (£ocut6v 
ekevcdqev, 2:7—literally, “he emptied himself” of all divine preroga¬ 
tives and power, in full acceptance of the conditions of human 
existence), 45 for the hymn focuses upon the divine humility that 
leads to exaltation. Its purpose is to depict the obedience and 
glorification of the Suffering Servant, rather than to proclaim the 
particular benefits of Christ’s death on behalf of mankind. Im¬ 
plicitly, however, it accords fully with the rest of the New Testament 
and with the Monogenes in affirming that the Son of God deigned 
for our salvation to become incarnate, to suffer upon the cross and 
to vanquish both the power and the consequences of death by his 
own innocent death. In the words of the Orthodox Easter troparion: 
“Christ is risen from the dead/by his death he has trampled down 
death/and to those in the tombs he has given life.” 46 

This act of condescension and personal abasement (£ocot6v 
£K£V 00 ct£V—K ocToc&££ > 6cp.£voq) is a divine act that can be assumed 
only by one who, by his very nature, is God. This “ontological 
imperative”—the necessity that he who assumes and glorifies our 
humanity be himself divine—explains and justifies the nonbiblical 
references in the Monogenes to the Theotokos, the Mother of God 
and Ever-virgin Mary. 


VI 

At the beginning of the troparion, Jesus is designated by two 
christological titles, “Only-begotten Son” and “Word of God.” 

^J. Jeremias’ argument (“pais theou” TWNT 5; “Zu Phil ii 7,” Novum 
Testamentum 6 [1963] 182-8), that ekendsen refers not to the incarnation but 
to the crucifixion, cannot be accepted. Ekendsen is a global term that expresses 
Christ’s relinquishment of divine power and prerogatives to assume the con¬ 
ditions of human existence, including mortality (the consequences of the fall). 
To express the utter humility of Christ in assuming the most shameful of 
deaths, Ph 2 uses the term exoctieIvcooev £cxut6v. The parallel between the 
two expressions (iautov ekevcooev—^xcctteivco oev £aux6v) is intentional— 
it affirms that by his incarnation “unto death upon the cross” Christ identifies 
fully with the fallen human condition: “If I descend to Sheol, thou art 
there!” (Ps 138:8 lxx) 

46 Based on affirmations of Christ’s resurrection ek nekron and passages 
such as 1 Co 15:54-57, Heb 2:14f and 2 Tm 1:10, the church fathers in¬ 
corporated into their teaching the antinomy “destroying (or trampling down) 
death by death.” In the middle of the fourth century, Cyril of Jerusalem 
proclaimed, “Christ has overthrown [the power of Satan], having partaken 
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Similarly, his Mother is qualified by two adjectives, “Godbearing” 
and “ever-virgin,” which in the course of the fifth-century christo- 
logical controversies crystalized into fixed mariological titles: Mother 
of God and Ever-virgin (Geotokoc; and &£i'rtap0£vo<;). 

The virgin birth of our Lord is explicitly attested in Matthew 
1 and Luke l. 47 St Paul presupposes the tradition in Galatians 4:4: 
“In the fulness of time, God sent his Son, bom of a woman . . 
Here, the correspondence between “Son of God” and “born of a 
woman” expressly affirms the unique, divine origin of Mary’s child. 
The preexistent Son 48 enters into human history to destroy the 
“powers of this world” (Ga 4:3; cf Col 2:8). Renouncing force, he 
accomplishes his mission through humility. As the eternal, divine 
Son, he “assumes flesh”: he becomes a man among men, accepting 
fully the condition and consequences of fallen human existence. His 
incarnation is real and complete. The Son of God, he is equally the 
Son of Mary—for only by being “born of a woman” (not £V, but 
£K yuvaiKoc;) can he enter unconditionally into human life. And 
only thus can he “recapitulate” humanity (St Irenaeus) and bestow 
upon those created in the image of God the gift of divine sonship 
(Ga 4:5). 

The title Theotokos, used since at least the time of Origen, 49 
is essentially a christological affirmation. God, in the hypostasis of 
the Son, has indeed “assumed flesh” (Jn 1:14), which signifies the 
whole of human nature. 50 The incarnational term £K£VCOO£V of 
Philippians 2:7 thus finds its equivalents in adept, dy&VETO and 
£GKr|vcoa£V £v f|[jLiv of John 1:14, £v f^juv meaning not only 
“among” but “with” us, in the sense of a full participation in human 
life and destiny. 

with me of flesh and blood, that through these he might destroy death by 
death [KaTapy^OEi Gavccxcp tov Gocvcctov]” ( Catechetical Lectures 1:4). 
When Justinian incorporated the phrase into the Monogenes > it had already 
become a common theological and liturgical formula. For the patristic refer¬ 
ences, see G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1961) 6Ilf. 

47 Only Matthew has been shaped by the problematic lxx rendering of 
’almah (young girl, young woman) by 7iocp0£vo<; (virgin) in Is 7:14. The 
correct translation of ’ almah is “maiden,” whether single or newly married. 

48 Cf Rm l:3f, 8:3, 8:29, 8:32; 1 Co 8:6; 2 Co 8:9; Ph 2:6; Col 1:13-16. 

49 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 7:32. 

50 See Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought , 21-2; cf also St 
Augustine: “The meaning of the Word being made flesh, is not that the divine 
nature was changed into flesh, but that the divine nature assumed our flesh. 
And by ‘flesh,’ we are here to understand ‘man.’ ” Enchiridion 34, in W.J. 
Oates, Basic Writings of Saint Augustine (New York: Random House, 1948) 
1:678. 
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The title Theotokos was officially adopted by the Council of 
Ephesus in 431 and was reconfirmed at Chalcedon twenty years 
later. Its chief advocate, Cyril of Alexandria, defended its use as an 
unambiguous affirmation that “the Word is united hypostatically 
[koc 6* CmooTCcaiv] to the flesh.” 51 In the language of Chalcedon, 
Christ was and remains eternally “in two natures” (ev &6o 
<puascnv), fully God and fully man, and thus he was able to unite 
human nature to his divinity. Only such an ontological, hypostatic 
identification between God and man, between divine and human 
existence, could bring about the redemption of the children of God 
—for, in the words of St Gregory of Nazianzus, “what is not assumed 
is not healed; but what is united to God is saved.” 52 

To the eastern church fathers, the biblical witness to Christ as 
the preexistent Son of God, who became incarnate in the person of 
Mary, justifies and, indeed, necessitates the use of the title Theotokos. 
To refuse Mary honor and veneration as “Mother of God” is tanta¬ 
mount to denying the reality of both the incarnation and our salva¬ 
tion. 


Is it equally necessary to affirm Mary’s perpetual virginity? 
While the New Testament clearly states that Mary conceived Jesus 
“without human seed,” the infancy narratives focus attention upon 
the supernatural character of her conception rather than upon her 
virginity as such. 53 And they nowhere suggest that her virgin state 
remained intact after the birth and throughout her later life. 54 

51 Epistles 17, second of twelve anathemas against Nestorius, who pre¬ 
ferred the title Christotokos . See J.N.D. Kelly, 324; Meyendorff, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought , 18-22, 30f. 

52 Epistles 10 {ad Cledonium , PG 37:181c-184a); Meyendorff, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought , 15. 

53 The oldest extracanonical reference to the virgin birth is found in 
Ignatius’ letters to the Ephesians (19:1) and the Smyrneans (1:1), written 
around 110. In the former he speaks of the virginity of Mary, together with 
the birth and death of the Lord, as three mysteries accomplished “in the 
silence of God.” On the question of biblical and extracanonical evidence for 
the virgin birth, see R. Brown, The Virginal Conception and Bodily Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus (New York: Paulist Press, 1973) 47ff. 

54 Many exegetes see contrary evidence in references to Jesus’ “brothers” 
(e.g., Mk 3:32 and par.). The Protoevangelium of James , a mid-second-cen- 
tury panegyric of Mary, is the oldest extant work teaching her perpetual 
virginity. There Joseph is portrayed as an elderly man, and Jesus’ “brothers” 
are Joseph’s children by a former marriage. St Jerome rejects this view, 
suggesting that the dSsXcpot were in fact Jesus’ cousins. Textual and linguistic 
evidence of the New Testament is inconclusive. 
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If Orthodox theology is adamant in its defense of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, it is due rather to the necessity of the doctrine 
imposed by the logic of the incarnation. St Athanasius, who was 
apparently the first to link the two titles theotokos and aeiparthe- 
nos , 55 explains it in these terms: “[Jesus Christ] takes [assumes] our 
body, and not only so, but he takes it from a sinless and spotless 
Virgin, who knew no man; a body pure and free from human inter¬ 
course.” 56 This is not, as it has often been taken to be, a condem¬ 
nation of human sexuality inspired by monastic asceticism. Virginity 
is honored as the ideal state by St Paul as well as by the later Church 
not because sexual relations are inherently sinful, but because the 
virgin state reflects human perfection before the fall and after the 
final resurrection. 

By her divine conception, Mary becomes the mediatrix between 
God and man. In her person and from her flesh the Son of God 
unites our humanity to his divinity. “The holy Virgin,” declares St 
John of Damascus, “gave birth not to a mere man, but to him who 
is truly God; not naked, but clothed with flesh; not as a body 
descended from heaven and passing through her as through a con¬ 
duit, but taking from her [££, auxfjc;] flesh of the same nature as our 
own.” 57 This hypostatic union of divine and human “flesh”—which 
signifies the whole of personal existence—is the essential condition 
of our redemption. Reconciliation between God and man is not 
merely a juridical affair, as certain currents of Protestant theology 
have often affirmed. The “righteousness of God” (5iKaioa6vr|) 
does not mean that God simply pronounces man innocent despite 
his enduring condition of sinfulness. “Justification” in the Pauline 
sense includes an ontological dimension: “For our sake he [the 
Father] made him [the Son] to be sin [dpapTioc eto^oev] who 
knew no sin, so that in him we might become the righteousness of 
God” (2 Co 5:21 rsv). If Christ “takes away the sin of the world” 
(Jn 1:29), it is because he has entered into the realm of sin; he 
has “become sin,” in order to transform sinful humanity into his 
divinity, which knows no sin. In patristic language, “God became 
man [£VY]v 0 pcbTir| 0 £v] so that we might be made divine [Qeotioi- 
rjGcopsv].” 58 This participation of God in human life is, once again, 
a real, “fleshly” participation—he has assumed human nature as a 

55 Exposition of the Psalms 84:11 (PG 27:373a). 

™On the Incarnation 8:3 (Greek text ed. F.L. Cross [London: spck, 
1939/1963]). 

57 On the Orthodox Faith 12; cf G. Florovsky, “The Ever-Virgin Mother,” 
in The Mother of God (London: Dacre Press, 1949/1959) 54. 

58 Athanasius, On the Incarnation 54:3. 
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whole. And he has done so in the only way ontologically possible: 
by taking human flesh in the womb of a woman. It was no ordinary 
man that Mary conceived and bore; it was and is God himself, the 
fulness of divine life, in whom dwelt “the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily” (Col 2:9). She, a simple adolescent, uninstructed in the 
formal sense and subject to temptation and the consequences of sin, 
is nevertheless “full of grace,” beloved and chosen by the Father 
to bear “this little child, the eternal God” (Kontakion of the Feast 
of the Nativity). 

While the New Testament remains silent in this regard, the 
later Church knows and venerates Mary as Ever-virgin because of 
the miracle of the incarnation that was accomplished in and through 
her person. To her, the Savior is also a Son. She has imparted to 
him her humanity; and the Church confesses that he has communi¬ 
cated to her his divinity, a communication realized as a consequence 
of her dormition. Yet already within her womb there occurred a 
veritable perichdresis, a “circumincession” or interpenetration of 
natures, human and divine. While Mary remained a human person 
in the full sense of the term, her fiat signified a choice, freely made, 
to devote herself entirely and uniquely to her Lord and her God. 
This divinely inspired self-offering is symbolized by the gospel read¬ 
ing selected for most feasts dedicated to the Mother of God: Luke 
10:38-42 and 11:27-28. Like Mary of Bethany, the mother of 
Jesus seeks “the good portion,” which means total devotion to the 
Word of God. Such devotion is expressed by the body as well as by 
the mind. It is above all an attitude of the heart that seeks nothing 
other than to “please the Lord” (1 Co 7:32). “Virginity,” affirms 
Fr Georges Florovsky, “is not simply a bodily status or a physical 
feature as such. Above all it is a spiritual and inner attitude,” 
acquired by apatheia, freedom from lustful desires. 59 By grace, every 
passion can be transformed into “a-patheia,” which means not a 
lack of feeling and emotion but rather a pure love and an ardent 
longing for God and for God alone. It is the recognition of this pure 
and ardent devotion of the Mother of God toward her Son and 
Lord that leads the Church to affirm, with St John of Damascus, “In 
mind and soul and body, Mary remains ever-virgin [ocenxapBs- 
vauouaav].” 60 

Although the titles Theotokos and Ever-virgin are absent from 
the New Testament, they are by no means foreign to- its witness. 
Strict application of the sola scriptura principle would eliminate them 

59 Florovsky, 60-1. 

60 Homilies 6:5 (PG 96:668c). 
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as unjustifiable extrapolations of the biblical evidence. Orthodox 
Marian doctrine, however, belongs to the very essence of the Church’s 
faith because it is founded upon experience. In its celebration of 
feasts dedicated to Mary, and in its awareness of her perpetual 
protection and intercession, the community of believers knows and 
proclaims her to be the dc£iTiocp0£vopf|Tr]p, the Ever-virgin Mother 
of God. 


VII 

On the basis of this ecclesial experience, the Monogenes 
proclaims that the immortal Son and Word of God deigned to assume 
human life in order to save man from death. Taking flesh from his 
Virgin Mother, he “loved his own to the very end” (Jn 13:1), 
fulfilling his voluntary abasement by a scandalous and agonizing 
death upon the cross. The consequence of his death is the defeat 
of death itself. Redemption is accomplished, fallen Adam is raised 
to new and eternal life by the power of Christ’s resurrection, and he 
himself is glorified by all creation as “one of the Holy Trinity.” 

The Monogenes concludes with a cry from the heart: “save 
us!” The risen and exalted Lord is both God and Savior. Yet he 
remains forever 6 doTOCupcopavoc;, “the crucified one” (Mk 16:6). 
As God, he enters again and again into the darkness of human 
existence, penetrating to the very depths of hell, in order to release 
every Adam from the consequences of sin and death—but only 
because he is, was and forever shall be God. The Church never 
ceases to affirm the “ontological necessity” of his divinity. “If Christ 
is not risen from the dead,” St Paul reminds us, “we are the most 
pitiful of all men” (1 Co 15:12-19). And if Christ is not God, we 
must add, then we have no share in divine life. The Monogenes 
recognizes this imperative and expresses it with a term foreign to 
the hymn of Philippians 2 and to the New Testament as a whole: 
dxp£Trraq, “without change.” 

“ Without change you became man and were crucified, O Christ 
God, destroying death by death . . Does this unequivocal declara¬ 
tion of Christ’s perfect and eternal divinity render die Monogenes — 
and the whole of Orthodox christology—“crypto-monophysite”? Or 
does it rather bear witness to an essential truth that in recent years 
has often been distorted and denied? 

The gravest doctrinal danger of our day—and the most serious 
obstacle in the way of confessional unity—is precisely the denial, 
explicit or implicit, of the divinity of our Lord. By depicting Jesus 
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as a prophet, as an example of moral rectitude or as a political 
liberator, contemporary theological trends distort not only his image 
but the very image of God. The divinity has revealed itself to be a 
Trinity of persons who act in concert for the salvation of man and 
creation. For this reason, Orthodox confessions of faith must un¬ 
ceasingly and unequivocally glorify the Son as “one of the Holy 
Trinity.” During the period of his earthly life his words were 
prophetic and his comportment exemplary. Without question, his 
mission was to liberate mankind: from injustice, poverty and 
oppression, but also, and especially, from the spiritual death that 
man brings upon himself. And this he could accomplish only 
because he is and forever shall be both Lord and God. 

If Orthodox symbols of faith remain inflexible in their insistence 
upon the divinity of Jesus Christ, it is because nothing less than the 
salvation of the world depends upon that confession. In the liturgical 
life of the Church, confession of the “truth”—dXr)0£ta, the divine 
“reality” such as God reveals it to the world—renders possible an 
immediate and personal participation in that truth. The quest for 
an “ecumenical” confession of faith is justified, then, only insofar 
as any new formulation affirms and defends that divinely revealed 
truth in all its fulness. If such creeds degenerate into ethical maxims, 
political slogans or reductionist heresies—proclamations of “a differ¬ 
ent gospel” than the one announced “from the beginning” (Ga 1:8, 
1 Jn 1:1)—then they can no longer be accepted by the Orthodox 
Church as true “symbols.” For then the sacramental, participative 
character of the symbol would be lost, and the “confession” would 
be nothing more than “winds of doctrine” (Eph 4:14), words 
devoid of meaning because they no longer correspond to the reality 
they seek to confess. 

The Orthodox Church firmly believes that it is called by God 
to defend and proclaim the truth of the gospel as that truth is 
interpreted and transmitted by holy tradition. This conviction explains 
why Orthodoxy considers the Creed of Nicea-Constantinople to be 
the most important of all symbols of faith. If changes are to be made 
in its content, they can be accepted by the Church only insofar as 
they express with greater depth and clarity that same divinely 
revealed truth—by declaring the full divinity of the Holy Spirit, for 
example, or by emphasizing God’s inexhaustible love as the motive 
of the divine economy. 

Any further statement concerning man's response to divine love, 
however, is not really appropriate to a symbol of faith, even though 
that response is essential for the salvation of the individual and the 
mission of the Church in the world. The function of the symbol, in 
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other words, should not be confused with the equally necessary but 
separate function of “statements of commitment.” It is these latter 
formulations that should express the fundamental concern of Chris¬ 
tian people for social and political justice together with unqualified 
respect for the rights of man. To confuse the two is to risk obscuring 
or distorting divine revelation by seeking to create a symbol of faith 
that is “relevant,” one that addresses itself to a limited situation 
within a particular moment of history, however crucial and urgent 
that situation might be. As a relative concept, the problem of rele¬ 
vance should be addressed rather by statements of commitment that 
change with time and circumstances. An authentic symbol of faith, 
however, articulates absolute, immutable truth. It thus provides the 
indispensable foundation upon which every affirmation of ethical 
concern, as well as every concrete proposal for Christian action, 
should be built. 

The troparion Monogenes, perhaps more than the Nicene Creed 
itself, serves as an ideal model for any attempt to reformulate and 
reinterpret symbols of faith in the language of today. Composed five 
hundred years after St Paul addressed his letter to the Christians at 
Philippi, it complements the christological hymn of Philippians 2 
while remaining faithful to holy tradition. Any new confessional 
statement must do the same, for its sole purpose and justification 
can only be to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ as that gospel is 
interpreted in the Church by the Holy Spirit. Insofar as it remains 
faithful to that goal, a symbol of faith becomes for the confessing 
community a source of lifegiving grace. Like the gospel itself, it 
becomes “the power of God for salvation to all who believe” (Rm 
1:16). 
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Ecumenical Motifs in Soloviev’s Translation 
of Petrarch’s “Vergine bella” 

David Matual 


During the 1880s, Vladimir Soloviev’s interest in theoretical 
and speculative philosophy gradually gave way to a practical concern 
for the realization of his ideals in a universal theocracy. His 
nephew, Sergei Soloviev, singles out the year 1883 as the time when 
the philosopher’s worldview became “purely ecclesiastical” and his 
philosophy was transformed into “ancilla theologiae.” 1 Specifically, 
Soloviev’s religious outlook at the time focused on the possibility of 
reuniting the Catholic and Orthodox churches—a task he held to be 
of paramount importance in building the kingdom of God on earth. 
In the same critical year of 1883, when the ecumenical question 
occupied so much of his time and pro-Catholic tendencies became 
increasingly evident in his published writings and letters, he took up 
the study of Italian. In a letter to his mother he remarks that he 
has read “the most difficult poems” and has “even translated two 
little pieces into Russian verses.” 2 Among the works translated at 
this time is Petrarch’s “Vergine bella”—a poem dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, the last canzone of the Canzoniere* As we shall see, 
Soloviev’s rendition of Petrarch is less interesting as a literary 
translation than as a poetic metaphor for the spiritual goal toward 
which the translator labored with such energy and determination. 

From the point of view of structure and versification, Soloviev 
is generally faithful to the original. Petrarch’s stanzas of thirteen 
hendecasyllabic lines are, with a few exceptions, rigorously repro- 

*Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev, Sobranie sochinenii , eds. S.M. Soloviev 
and E.L. Radlov, 12 vols. in 6 (Brussels 1966-1970) 12:640. 

2 Soloviev, Pis'ma, 4 vols. (Brussels 1970) 2:38. All translations are mine. 

8 Francesco De Sanctis* generally negative evaluation of “Vergine bella’* 
has set the tone for most subsequent criticism. See Saggio critico sul Petrarca 
(Naples 1932) 237. For a much more positive estimation, see Edward William¬ 
son, “A Consideration of ‘Vergine Bella,’” Italica 29 (1952) 215-28. 
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duced. Even the rhyme scheme (abcbaccddcefe), with the internal 
rhyme in the thirteenth line, is generally preserved. Yet the transla¬ 
tion itself often seems arbitrary and capricious. Indeed, after the 
first stanza, Soloviev drifts farther and farther from the precise 
meaning and, more importantly, the very spirit of the original. 4 The 
lexical and prosodic parallels are ultimately overwhelmed by the 
numerous discrepancies, which make of Soloviev’s version a highly 
original poetic work suffused with a content that is peculiarly his 
own. 

The first and by far the most significant difference between 
the two poems is to be found in the many and frequently baffling 
phrases and epithets that fill Soloviev’s text but are completely lack¬ 
ing in Petrarch’s. For reasons of space, a complete list of them 
cannot be given, but the following are surely among the most 
striking: ‘‘harbor of salvation” ( pristari spasen’ya ); “oh, open the 
doors of mercy” (o, otkroi miloserdiya dver'i)\ “wondrous staircase 
leading to heaven” ( lestvitsa chudnaya, k nebu vedushchaya); “liv¬ 
ing water flowing into eternity” ( vodu zhivuyu, v vechnosf tekush - 
chuyu ); “keeper of God’s counsels” ( tainnitsa Bozh’ikh sovetov); 
“pure lily” ( liliya chistaya ); “bush that does not burn” ( kupina ne 
goryashchaya) ; “bright cloud” ( oblako svetloe)\ “changeless ark of 
God’s behests” (Bozh’ikh zavetov kovcheg neizmennyi ); “precious 
vial of heavenly manna” (manny nebesnoi fiat dragotsennyi) ; “im¬ 
pregnable height, bearer of God” (vys’ nepristupnaya, Boga nosy a- 
shchaya ). Since most of these expressions diverge so widely from 
the wording of the original, it is impossible to categorize all of them 
as poetic liberties. Rather, their inclusion in Soloviev’s version 
suggests an extraneous semantic element that, for reasons not imme¬ 
diately clear, the translator has chosen to impose on his model. 

The second feature that distinguishes the translation from the 
original is Soloviev’s attenuation of the private element in Petrarch. 
Soloviev’s version is not only more succinct but more impersonal 
and less emotional. When Petrarch speaks of his compelling love 
for the Virgin (“Amor mi spinge a dir di te parole”), his desire for 
heavenly grace (“Fammi, che puoi, de la sua grazia degno”) and 
his abject sinfulness (“Ma pur in te l’anima mia si fida,/Peccatrice, 
i’ no ’1 nego”), Soloviev neglects to reproduce his words. In stanzas 
seven through eleven, Petrarch’s tone becomes even more personal. 
In the seventh stanza, for example, he inserts an autobiographical 

4 Soloviev’s friend, V.F. Velichko, thought that most of his translations 
were poor. Among the exceptions was his version of “Vergine bella”—though 
even Velichko considered it “more a paraphrase than a translation.” See 
Vladimir Solov'ev: zhizn' i tvoreniya, 2d ed. (St Petersburg 1903) 119-20. 
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detail (“Da poi ch’i’ nacqui in su la riva d’Arno”). In the ninth he 
implores the Virgin to have mercy on him (“Non mi lasciare in su 
l’estremo passo”), while in the eleventh he dedicates himself totally 
to the glory of her name (“. . . i’ sacro e purgo/Al tuo nome e 
pensieri e ’ngegno e stile,/La lingua e ’1 cor, le lagrime e i sospiri”). 
Soloviev neither translates these effusions nor incorporates them 
anywhere else in his version. 8 

The two poems differ also in the relative importance attached 
to the Virgin herself. In the original, the encomium to her is 
accompanied by references to her son, especially in connection with 
the mystery of the incarnation. Oddly enough, Soloviev either alters 
or omits all such references. He seems bent on focusing the reader’s 
attention almost exclusively on the Virgin, even though the christo- 
logical allusions in Petrarch underscore his own notion of “God- 
manhood”—a fundamental concept in his religious thought. Thus, 
when Petrarch calls Mary the daughter and mother of her offspring 
(“Del tuo parto gentil figliuola e madre”), Soloviev prefers the more 
abstract and philosophical “mother and creation of the preeternal 
Word” ( Slova predvechnogo mat’ i sozdanie ). Petrarch’s direct 
references to the incarnation and redemption (“Ricorditi, che fece 
il peccar nostro,/Prender Dio per scamparne,/Umana came, al tuo 
virginal chiostro”) are replaced by an entirely unrelated plea to 
calm a raging sea of evil and sorrow (“Usmiri zhe ty temnoe, 
bumoe more,/Zlobu i gore krotost’yu yasnoi”). Finally, Petrarch’s 
most “Solovievean” passage, with its clear allusion to God-manhood 
(“Raccomandami al tuo figliuol, verace/Omo e verace Dio,/Ch’ac- 
colga ’1 mio spirto ultimo in pace”), is totally absent in Soloviev’s 
translation. 

Both poems are characterized by the frequent occurrence of 
light imagery, but in Soloviev these images are both more numerous 
and more intensive. The Virgin’s “bright lamp” ( chiara lampa) in 
the second stanza of the original is expanded into a three-line 
metaphor in the translation. Now the Madonna is “brightly shining 
among the wise virgins” (V devakh prumudrykh ty yakro svetya - 
shchaya ). Here fire “burns eternally and knows no eclipse” ( Vechno 
gorit i ne znaet zatmeniya ). In the fourth stanza, Soloviev discards 
Petrarch’s closing lines and replaces them with these: “Lead me 
through the fogs of the earth/To the supernal regions,/To the 
fatherland of lights” ( Provedi ty menya skvoz’ zemnye tumany/V 
gornie stranyJV otchiznu svetov). As if to underscore the theme of 

5 The original poem can be found in Francesco Petrarca, II Canzoniere 
(Milan 1954) 406-12. Soloviev’s translation is in Sobranie sochinenii, 12:53-5. 
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light, Soloviev ends his poem with this exalted description of the 
Virgin: “You are overshadowed from above, all iUuminated/By 
light and the word” ( Svyshe ty osenennaya, vsya ozarennaya/Svetom 
i slovom). Nothing of the sort can be found either in Petrarch’s 
seventh or his final, eleventh stanza. 

The last major difference between Petrarch’s poem and Solo¬ 
viev’s paraphrase is the bewildering and unexplained abbreviation 
of the original. The eleven stanzas of “Vergine bella” are reduced 
to seven in Soloviev. Moreover, Soloviev’s seventh stanza has abso¬ 
lutely nothing in common with the stanza in Petrarch to which it 
presumably corresponds. While the Italian poet speaks of his 
troubled life (“Non e stata mia vita altro ch’affanno”) and regrets 
his devotion to the vanities of the world (“Mortal bellezza, atti, e 
parole m’hanno/Tutta ingombrata Talma”), his Russian translator 
recites a litany to the Virgin Mary and concludes by asking her to 
cover the world with her luminous mantle (“Dol’nyi nash mir oseni 
luchezamym pokrovom”). 6 In effect, Soloviev translates only six of 
Petrarch’s eleven stanzas and adds one of his own. 

In an attempt to explain the first and most important of the five 
discrepancies given above, it should be noted that all the peculiar 
phrases found in Soloviev but absent in Petrarch can be traced to 
the most famous Orthodox prayer to the Virgin Mary, the Akathist 
hymn. 7 In its Church Slavonic version one finds many expressions 
and invocations corresponding to Soloviev’s words: “you prepare a 
harbor for souls” ( pristanishche dusham gotovishi); “opening of the 
gates of paradise” ( raiskikh dverei otverzenie ); “staircase elevating 
everyone from earth through grace” (lestvitse, ot zemli vsekh 
vozvysivshaya blagodatiyu ); “source of living water” ( zhivotnyya 
vody istochniche); “keeper of ineffable counsel” (soveta neizrechen- 
nago tainnitse ); “fragrant lily” ( sladkoukhannyi krine); “bush that 
does not burn” ( kupino neopalimaya ); “all-bright cloud” ( oblache 
vsesvetlyi ); “ark gilded by the Spirit” ( kovchezhe pozlashchennyi 
Dukhom); “divine vessel of manna” ( bozhestvennaya stamno 
manny); “height unscalable by human thought” (vysoto neudobovo- 
skhodimaya chelovecheskimi pomysly ); “you bear him who bears 

6 In one version of the translation, the final lines of the sixth and seventh 
stanzas trade places. Thus, the poem ends with a plea to the Virgin Mary to 
temper the world’s evil with divine love. Soloviev’s decision to end his poem 
with the “luminous mantle” and the Virgin “illuminated by light and the 
word” suggests a considerable shift in emphasis. 

7 Soloviev himself called his poem an akathistos . See his letter to S.A. 
Tolstaya (fall 1886) in Pis’ma, 2:207. For a discussion of the origins and 
structure of the Akathist, see Egon Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962) 191-7. 
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all” ( nosishi nosyaschago vsya ). These and other passages represent, 
as it were, the “Orthodoxization” of “Vergine bella.” At the same 
time, combined with the phraseology of Petrarch, they suggest a 
grand ecclesial synthesis consisting of coequal Orthodox and Catholic 
elements. Viewed in this light, Soloviev’s translation becomes an 
artistic expression of his ecumenical preoccupations of the 1880s. 8 

If the Orthodox factor in Soloviev’s scheme is represented 
principally by reminiscences of the Akathist, its Catholic equivalent 
is centered quite naturally in the Catholicism of Petrarch himself. 
Furthermore, the very text of “Vergine bella” reflects the traditional 
Catholic devotion to the mother of Christ. Yet there is more of 
Catholicism here than the religious convictions of the poet or the 
Marian piety of his correligionists. As we have already seen, Solo¬ 
viev’s pro-Catholic sentiments were already quite clear by 1883. 
In this context, his choice of a poem by an Italian Catholic is 
significant in itself. When criticized by I.S. Aksakov for his sympa¬ 
thetic view of the Western Church and the papacy, Soloviev respond¬ 
ed in a letter written in March 1883: “It seems to me that you are 
looking only at papism, whereas I look first of all at the great, holy 
and eternal Rome, a fundamental and inalienable part of the uni¬ 
versal Church. I believe in this Rome. I bow before it. I love it 
with all my heart, and with all my soul I desire its restoration for the 
unity and integrity of the universal Church. And may I be cursed 
as a patricide if I ever utter a word of condemnation against the 
sanctity of Rome.” 9 

There is still one more component in the Catholic element of 
Soloviev’s translation. Though nothing in the text suggests it direct¬ 
ly, there appears to be a connection between Soloviev’s choice of 
Petrarch and his interest in and great fondness for the Catholic 
nation of Croatia. It should be recalled that Soloviev spent some 
time in Croatia, that his impressions were highly favorable and that 

8 For Soloviev, reunification was not a matter of conquest and capitula¬ 
tion. He believed that a united Church would be both greater than and differ¬ 
ent from its two components; it would resemble the product of a chemical 
reaction. In a letter to a friend in 1883 Soloviev said that since 1875 he had 
been hearing voices that urged him to “study chemistry.” At first he took 
their command literally, but eventually he realized that the command was a 
summons to work for the reunification of the churches. See Pis*ma, 2:114. 
He expresses the same notion in his book, NatsionaVnyi vopros v Rossii 
(The National Question in Russia t 1883-1888): “Between these two churches 
there can and must be a combination in which each preserves its formative 
principle and its peculiarities, abolishing only enmity and exclusiveness.” See 
Sobranie sochinenii, 5:73. 

4:21. 
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most of his Catholic acquaintances during the 1880s were Croats. 
His letter to Fr Franjo Racki in the fall of 1886 attests to his feel¬ 
ings: “Even in Russia I remain half-Croat, and despite my poor 
knowledge of the language I sometimes think in Croatian. Thanks 
to my visit with you, I have now become a Slavophile not only in 
my thoughts but in my heart as well.” 10 

The word Slavophile is a key element in Soloviev’s Croatian 
connection and in the ecumenical character of his translation of 
“Vergine bella,” for Soloviev believed that in order to Christianize 
Europe and ultimately the world, Russia and the southern Slavs, 
especially the Croats, must join forces. At the same time, he knew 
that all aspirations toward political unity were futile without a funda¬ 
mental precondition: the reunion of the Catholic Church, as repre¬ 
sented by Croatia, and the Orthodox Church, as represented by 
Russia. In La Russie et YEglise universelle he takes note of efforts 
by Croatian churchmen throughout the centuries to reconcile the 
churches and adds his voice to the chorus: “That which was said 
by representatives of the western [sic] Slavs . . . needed only a 
simple ‘amen’ from the eastern Slavs. I have come to say this ‘Amen’ 
on behalf of a hundred million Russian Christians with the firm and 
total conviction that they will not repudiate me.” 11 

Among the Croatian churchmen dedicated to the idea of recon¬ 
ciliation and reunion, Ceduline, a sixteenth-century bishop, taught 
that if Islamic Turkey was to be reclaimed for Christianity, the 
apostolic see must enter into alliance with the Russian tsar. A 
century later, similar ideas are encountered in the writings of Fr 
Juraj Krizanic. 12 Known primarily as a champion of enlightenment 
and, in this sense, as a precursor of Peter the Great, Fr Krizanic is 
also important as an advocate of church reunification and of a domi¬ 
nant role for Russia in a newly united Slavic world. Soloviev was 
quite familiar with his views and clearly impressed by them. In 1884 
he published an article entitled “The First Slavophile’s View of 
Church Disunity,” in which the “first Slavophile,” whose life and 
activity are so lovingly outlined, is none other than the Croatian 
priest. 18 

10 Ptfma, 1:68. 

u Sobranie sochinenii, 11:173. 

12 For a discussion of Croatian ecumenism, see D. Stremooukhoff, Vladimir 
Soloviev and his Messianic Work (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 1980) 215-6. 

18 See Sohranie sochinenii, 4:190. Soloviev may have first learned of 
Krizanic through the writings of his father, the historian Sergei Soloviev. See 
the latter’s Istoriya Rossii s drevneishikh vremen , 15 vols. (Moscow 1962- 
1965) 7:154-62. 
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Among Soloviev’s contemporaries, the above-mentioned Racki, 
with his marked pro-Russian sympathies, had a decided influence on 
him. But of far greater importance was his friend and mentor, 
Bishop Strossmayer, whom he considered the ideological heir of 
Fr Krizanic. Bishop Strossmayer was known throughout Europe 
since the First Vatican Council (1869-1870), when he opposed the 
definition of the dogma of papal infallibility ex cathedra because of 
the prejudicial effect it was bound to have on relations between the 
western and eastern churches. From a letter to Aksakov it is clear 
that Soloviev knew of the bishop’s ideas at least by 1883 and possi¬ 
bly earlier. 14 He knew, therefore, at the time of his work on Petrarch 
that Bishop Strossmayer firmly believed that providence had assigned 
a crucial historical role to Russia and the southern Slavs. Indeed, 
Russia’s part in the new order was to be even grander than in 
Krizanic’s imaginings: according to the bishop, Russia was fated to 
become not only the leader of the Slavic nations but the center of 
a so-called third Christian empire, standing on the ruins of the east¬ 
ern empire of Byzantium and the western empire of Charlemagne. 15 

Such a lofty goal could not possibly be achieved, Strossmayer 
believed, without the reunification of the Catholic and Orthodox 
worlds. Much of his public activity, in fact, can be seen as a direct 
consequence of this conviction. In the 1870s he wrote a memorandum 
to the Russian government entitled “On the Importance and Use¬ 
fulness of the Agreement which the Glorious Russian Empire 
Should Establish with the Holy Apostolic See.” In it he stresses the 
urgent need for church unity, “in order to save the foundations of 
the Christian religion and of every human society.” 16 In a letter to 
the bishop dated December 8, 1885 (the Catholic feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary), Soloviev expresses complete 
agreement with him, adding that the “fates of Russia, Slavdom and 
the entire world” depend on the reunification of the churches. He 
then adds a biblical metaphor: “If Russia and Slavdom are the new 
‘house of David’ in the Christian world, it should be recalled that 
the divine restorer of the kingdom of David was himself baptized by 
John of the house of Aaron, the representative of the priesthood . 

14 Bishop Strossmayer knew of Soloviev as well. In his letter Soloviev 
acknowledges the bishop’s references to him and calls him "a quite honorable 
and good bishop.” See Pis’ma, 4:27. 

15 For a discussion of the relations between the Russian philosopher and 
the Croatian bishop, see Ante Kadic, “Vladimir Soloviev and Bishop Stross¬ 
mayer,” American Slavic and East European Review 20 (April 1961) 163-88. 

16 Quoted in Ivo Sivric, O.F.M., Bishop /. G. Strossmayer: New Light on 
Vatican I (Rome: Ziral; Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1975) 293-4. 
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‘For thus it is fitting for us to fulfil all righteousness.’ ” 17 In short, 
the new kingdom of which Strossmayer dreamed must submit to 
the moral authority of the “high priest,” i.e., the bishop of Rome. 

That Croatia and its Slavophile spokesmen for Christian unity 
played a considerable role in Soloviev’s life in the 1880s is beyond 
question. Less clear is the connection between Croatian Catholicism 
and Soloviev’s choice of Petrarch’s “Vergine bella” as a text for 
translation in 1883. In approaching this question, it is essential to 
point out that of all the poems in the Canzoniere, including the love 
poems to Laura so famous in the West, “Vergine bella” has long 
been the most popular in Croatia. Since the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, numerous translations of it have appeared, principally 
into Latin. 18 Though there is no tangible evidence to support such 
a conclusion, it seems reasonable to assume that Soloviev, with his 
knowledge of Croatian history and his personal ties to Bishop 
Strossmayer, was aware of the Croats’ fondness for Petrarch. His 
choice of “Vergine bella” is therefore a tribute not only to a 
Catholic poet of fourteenth-century Italy but to a Catholic and 
Slavic country that represented for him an intermediary between 
the Western Church and the empire of the East. 

From all that has been said about the Orthodox and the 
Catholic elements in Soloviev, it is now possible to speculate on the 
reasons for the other differences of diction and tonality between his 
poem and the original. The diminished emphasis on the personal, 
for example, can in all likelihood be attributed to the fact that 
Soloviev is dealing with a matter of universal significance—the 
reunification of the Orthodox and Catholic churches as the first and 
indispensable step toward the realization of a theocratic utopia. In 
the new “Vergine bella” there is relatively little room for the 
anguished supplications of the poet. The personal must make way 
for the universal, just as the religious particularism of Russia must 
yield to a reinvigorated and truly ecumenical Church. 

Similarly, it was the theme of church unity that induced 
Soloviev to modify all references to Christ and the incarnation and 
to concentrate instead almost entirely on the intercession of his 
mother. Mary is the means by which reunification is to be accom¬ 
plished. In an article entitled “The Polish National Church,” Soloviev 
remarks that the icon of Our Lady of Czestochowa, venerated by 
both Catholic and Orthodox faithful, might well serve as a focal 

17 Pis’ ma, 1:180. 

18 For a history of “Vergine bella” in Croatia, see Frano Cale, “Pos- 
ljednja pjesma Petrarkina Kanconijera i njezini odjeci u Hrvata,” Kolo 11 
(1970) 1303-11. 
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point of unity. In his translation of “Vergine bella” the same lady 
is called upon to bring together the two long-separated components 
of the universal Church. As the natural symbol of unity, she 
becomes the centerpiece of the poem. 

The abundance of light imagery in Soloviev’s translation appar¬ 
ently owes less to Catholic or Orthodox influence than to the con¬ 
siderable role it plays in the writings of the gnostics. It is well known 
that Soloviev was deeply interested in gnosticism during the 1870s 
and that he devoted much of his energy to the study of the gnostic 
Sophia, the incarnation of divine wisdom. This may explain the 
superlative adjective and the capital letters in a variant of the first 
line of the second stanza: “Wisest Virgin among the wise” ( Mezhdu 
premudrymi Dev a Mudreishaya). The “Wisest Virgin” is both the 
Virgin Mary, the ostensible subject of the poem, and Sophia. 19 
Furthermore, Soloviev regarded the Church, in its evolutionary 
aspect, as the most visible emanation of Sophia. In other words, the 
ecumenical Church emerging from the divisions of the past is wisdom 
striving to be incarnated. There is, therefore, a triple identity at 
work here: Mary-Sophia-the perfect Church. The ultimate end of 
the fully incarnated Sophia is the final wisdom—the reintegration of 
a united humanity with the divinity. 

The sophiological subtext of Soloviev’s translation is also evi¬ 
dent in a number of images and phrases of apparently gnostic 
origin. In his final stanza, Soloviev calls Mary (i.e., Sophia, i.e., the 
Church) “the rainbow reconciling heaven with earth.” While Mary 
as rainbow is reminiscent of Orthodox phraseology, a more likely 
connection can be established between this image and the final lines 
of Soloviev’s poem “The Nile Delta” (“Nil’skaya del’ta,” 1898): 

It is not three-crowned Isis 
Who will bring them that spring. 

But the untouched, eternal 
“Virgin of the Rainbow Gates.” 

Ne Izida trekhvenechnaya 
Tu vesnu im privedet, 

A netronutaya, vechnaya 
“Deva Raduzhnykh Vorot." 

In a footnote explaining the last line, Soloviev characterizes it 

19 V.V. Zenkovsky has pointed out that such a confusion of Mary and 
Sophia is not uncommon in Soloviev. See his A History of Russian Philosophy , 
2 vols, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1953) 2:509-10. 
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as a “gnostic term.” 20 A second mysterious reference occurs in the 
fifth stanza, where Soloviev calls the Virgin “an unbreakable link 
in a golden chain.” There is nothing like this in the original. But in 
the last three lines of still another poem, “Vis ejus integra si versa 
fuerit in terram,” we find the following: 

All this will blend into one implacable force, in a magic, 

Mighty stream it will embrace all human thoughts, 

Close the golden chain, and combine heaven with earth. 

Vse to v odnu nepreklonnuyu silu soVetsya , volshebnym 

Moshchnym potokom vse dumy lyudskie obnimet , 

Tsep’ zolotuyu somknet i nebo s zemlei sochetaet 21 

It is noteworthy that “Vis ejus” is, according to Stremooukhoff, 
a portion of a poem attributed by the medieval alchemists to Hermes 
Trismegistus, to whom the gnostic body of literature known as the 
Hermetica is also ascribed. 22 The golden chain is the bond between 
the natural and the supernatural. Mary-Sophia keeps it sound and 
secure so that man may realize his ultimate vocation. 

The last major difference between Petrarch’s poem and Solo¬ 
viev’s is in the number of stanzas. Soloviev reduces the number to 
seven—perhaps to tighten the rather flaccid, discursive style of the 
original and to eliminate the personal outpourings and pleadings so 
characteristic of the later stanzas. But at the same time it is also 
possible that he chose the number seven for its symbolic value. Seven 
is the sum of three—which represents the divinity in Christian 
numerical symbolism and in all of Soloviev’s writings—and four—a 
traditional symbol of earth and nature. 23 For Soloviev, the combina¬ 
tion of these two symbolically charged numbers is the goal of Sophia’s 
divine activity within the framework of the Church and thus the 
goal of universal history itself. 

Soloviev’s translation of “Vergine bella” is far from a faithful 
rendering of the original. Rather, it is an ingenious reworking in 
the spirit of the ecumenical and theocratic ideas that dominated his 
thinking in the 1880s. Combining the Catholic piety of Petrarch’s 

20 Sobranie sochinenii , 12:73. 

21 Sobranie sochinenii , 12:28. Velichko considered ‘Vis ejus” crucial to 
an understanding of Soloviev’s personality and poetry. See Vladimir Soloviev: 
zhizn' i Ivoreniya , 121. 

22 See Stremooukhoff, 55. 

23 For a discussion of traditional numerical symbolism, see Juan-Eduardo 
Cirlot, Diccionario de simbolos (Barcelona 1969) 341-2. 
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verses (and their oblique reminiscence of Catholic Croatia) with 
Orthodox phraseology from the Akathist, he underscores the indis¬ 
pensable preliminary task of reuniting the two great branches of 
historical Christianity. And the “beautiful virgin” herself presides 
over this reunion. As the divine Wisdom or Sophia, she is charged 
and empowered to go beyond even this lofty ideal: “illuminated by 
light and the word,” she seeks first to reintegrate a divided humanity 
and, in the end, rejoin it to the divinity from which it sprang. 
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Third Theological Seminar, 

Chambesy, Switzerland 

The Orthodox Center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, located 
in Chambesy (a suburb of Geneva), Switzerland, organizes an 
annual theological seminar to explore a current theological issue 
within an ecumenical perspective. Ideally located only minutes away 
from the world headquarters of the World Council of Churches, the 
Center gathers together professors, doctors of theology and post¬ 
graduate students to conduct an interorthodox and interconfessional 
dialogue aimed at contributing to the task of building up the body of 
Christ and restoring and confessing, ultimately, one common Chris¬ 
tian faith. 

For this purpose, the first seminar (1980) chose the topic 
“The Local Church and the Universal Church.” The second seminar 
(1981), placed within the context of the sixteenth centenary of the 
First Council of Constantinople, investigated “The Significance of 
the Second Ecumenical Council for the Christian World Today.” 
The third seminar (April 24 to May 31, 1982), anticipating the 
five hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther (1483- 
1546), selected the theme “Luther and the German Reformation in 
an Ecumenical Perspective.” This seminar gathered over sixty par¬ 
ticipants—Orthodox, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Reformed—to enter 
into dialogue concerning the distinctive characteristics of the Luther¬ 
an reform and to evaluate their implications for the life and doc¬ 
trine of the entire Christian Church. 

Internationally renowned scholars presented papers on the 
principal theological themes under investigation: 

1. “Justification”—Professor Hans Geisser (Zurich), Rev Pro¬ 
fessor Jared Wicks (Rome), Professor Megas Farantos (Athens); 

2. “The Word of God and the Sacraments”—Rev Professor 
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Joseph Vercruysse (Rome), Professor Wolf-Dieter Hauschild (Mu¬ 
nich), Professor Anastassios Kallis (Munster), Rev Professor John 
Breck (Paris); 

3. “The Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms’—Professor Ulrich 
Duchrow (Heidelberg), Professor Basil Stoyannos (Thessaloniki); 

4. “Luther and the Ancient Dogma of the Ancient Church”— 
Professor Georg Kretschmar (Munich), Professor Theodore Zissis 
(Thessaloniki); 

5. “Faith and Works (Asceticism, Monasticism, Synergism)” 
—Professor Georges Mantzaridis (Thessaloniki), Rev Dr Theodor 
Schober (Stuttgart), Rev Professor Timothy Ware (Oxford); 

6. “Luther in the Reformed Perspective”—Professor Olivier 
Fatio (Geneva); 

7. “Luther in the Anglican Perspective”—Professor Charles 
Graves (Geneva); 

8. “Luther in the Catholic Perspective”—Professor Peter Fraen- 
kel (Geneva), Professor Erwin Iserloh (MUnster); 

9. “Luther in the Orthodox Perspective”—Professor John Kar- 
miris (Athens); 

10. “Luther and the Unity of the Church (Ecclesiology)”— 
Professor Nikos Nissiotis (Athens), Professor Heiko Oberman 
(Tubingen), Professor George Farell (Iowa State); 

11. “Priesthood and Tradition”—Rev Dr John Rinne (Metro¬ 
politan of Helsinki), Bishop Klein (Romania), Professor Chrysos- 
tomos Konstantinidis (Metropolitan of Myra), Metropolitan Michael 
of Astrakhan; 

12. “Round Table Discussion”—Professor Harding Meyer 
(Strasbourg), Rev Dr Lukas Vischer (Bern), Rev Dr William 
Lazareth (Geneva), Brother Max Thurian (Taize), Rev Professor 
Ion Bria (Geneva), Rev Professor Vitaly Borovoy (Geneva). 

Representatives from the United States were Rev Dr George 
Karahalios (Greek Archdiocese) and Rev Dr James Jorgenson 
(Orthodox Church in America). 

Many doctrinal issues entered into the discussion, which 
achieved consensus, clarification and refinement of problem areas 
for further investigation. Orthodox stress the importance of synergism 
(so characteristic of the Greek fathers), that man cooperates with 
divine grace in the process of his salvation. The leitmotif of the 
Lutheran Reformation—justification by grace alone through faith- 
entails an absolute divine monergism. While justification occurs 
once and for all and is exclusively a work of God, sanctification- 
renewal, renovation, deification/theosis (even Wesley’s “going on 
to perfection”)—is continuous, occurring in the regenerate and 
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justified Christian by the operation of the Holy Spirit with the coop¬ 
eration of the human will in doing good works pleasing in the sight 
of God. The evangelical renewal of the sixteenth century thus en¬ 
deavored to recover what was perceived to be the Pauline doctrine 
of justification without the taint of medieval Latin “works righteous¬ 
ness.” The Reformers were very wary about synergism, which in 
that atmosphere was virtually identified with Pelagianism. Indeed, 
within the Church of the Augsburg Confession, the “synergistic 
controversy” simmered for nearly a generation, until the issue was 
finally resolved in article 4 of the Formula of Concord, which 
declared that good works are not involved in justification (anti- 
Pelagian), but that they are the result and fruit of genuine faith 
(pro-synergistic). There is, in other words, synergism in Lutheran 
theology: after justification, divine grace still predominates over 
human will; but while unequal in value, they are both necessary in 
sanctification. Nevertheless, so sharp a distinction between justifica¬ 
tion and sanctification is foreign to the fathers and the Orthodox 
tradition. The problem was appreciated very early in the relations 
between the Orthodox and Lutheran churches: Philip Melanchthon, 
close friend and colleague of Martin Luther and author of the 
Augsburg Confession, opted once to translate justificari as dcyia- 
^sa0ai in his Greek version of the Augsburg Confession, which he 
prepared in order to submit the cardinal teachings of the Lutheran 
faith to the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1559. The traditional 
Lutheran understanding of justification as a forensic nonimputation 
of sins is expressed in categories of a theological legalism that is out 
of tune with the theology and piety of the Orthodox East. Thus, the 
image of Lutheranism as anti-synergistic was seen to be a caricature, 
and all agreed on the prominence of divine grace in salvation (so 
also John Chrysostom: “It is God who saves us, but us who are 
willing”). Nonetheless, the import of these key terms and their 
interdependence merit further scrutiny in the Lutheran/Orthodox 
dialogue. 

Another critical area of concern was the question of continuity 
and disruption in doctrine and church life, and particularly the topic 
of orders, ministry and office {Amt) in the Church. Orthodox 
emphasize the apostolic succession—which is not merely the tactile 
imposition of hands, but continuity and consistency with the apostolic 
era and successive generations of the Christian Church. For the 
Lutherans, the “apostolic succession” is regarded more in terms of 
identity in faith with the apostolic Church, whose faith was obscured 
or distorted during the western Middle Ages and then recovered 
during the Reformation. Indeed, a number of early Lutherans (even 
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Luther himself) appealed to the witness of the “Greek Church” as 
an authentically apostolic Church without many of the innovations 
and abuses against which they were contending. Medieval western 
theology distinguished between bishop and priest only juridically. 
The office of bishop had deteriorated in the West, especially in 
Germany with the phenomenon of the “prince-bishop,” from the 
apostolic and patristic office of preacher, teacher and liturgical leader 
to that of a manager or administrator (and often a negligent one!) 
of the local church. Thus, in the high Middle Ages, the episcopal 
office had become dismembered: the teachers and theologians were 
the university professors, the popes had appropriated episcopal 
authority, and what there was of preaching and sacramental ministry 
was exercised by the local pastors. “What is a bishop?” became 
then, and is now, a crucial ecclesiological question. If ministry is 
fundamentally understood as the preaching of the gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments, then the leaders of the town 
churches who embraced the Reformation were regarded as the suc¬ 
cessors to the true apostolic ministry. Ironically, Lutherans believe 
that they did not lose the office of bishop—preacher, teacher, litur¬ 
gical leader—but rediscovered it! But what they hail as a reconstituted 
apostolic ministry appears to many observers from Orthodox and 
Catholic Christianity to involve, at the same time, an unfortunate 
discontinuity in office in the Church. 

The dialogue concerning these and other issues continued in a 
more informal manner during meals and strolls around Chambesy 
and Geneva. A bond of fellowship was forged among the conferees, 
who came from different countries and Christian traditions, during a 
memorable month of common life and vigorous exchange of ideas. 
Divine worship (Vespers and Matins) was held daily in the Byzan¬ 
tine rite, where a variety of languages was employed: Greek, 
Slavonic, English, French, German, Polish and Finnish. The holy 
eucharist was offered on Sundays and feastdays (although our non- 
Orthodox brethren were duly bewildered at observing so few com¬ 
municants among those who were frequently reminding them about 
the essentially sacramental nature of the Church). 

Everyone extended hearty appreciation to the dynamic and 
congenial director of the Center, Metropolitan Damaskinos of 
Tranoupolis, to his friendly and efficient staff and to the translators 
from the World Council of Churches, whose multilingual fluency 
provided the simultaneous translation of the papers and their subse¬ 
quent discussion into German, French and English. 

The papers of the first two theological seminars have been 
published, and the scholarly world and the ecumenical community 
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may now await our efforts to arrive at a deeper appreciation of the 
significance of “Luther and the German Reformation in an Ecu¬ 
menical Perspective” through the publication of the papers of the 
1982 conference in Chamb6sy. 

James Jorgenson 


n 

Consultation on Christianity and 
Traditional Cultures 

The participation of the Orthodox churches in the ecumenical 
movement, while dating back to the inception of the World Council 
of Churches itself, has never been enthusiastically supported nor 
essentially understood by the average Orthodox churchgoer. The 
tendency, on the one hand, has been to regard Orthodox involvement 
as a capitulation to doctrinal relativism, to accept our place as one 
denomination among many others (albeit the most exotic and 
esoteric of them all), in the belief that the oneness in faith being 
sought already in fact exists. The other trend has been to denounce 
Orthodox participation in ecumenism as a surrender to relativism 
in terms of sectarian superiority, and while proclaiming the fulness 
and catholicity of the true faith, insist that the Church have no direct 
dealings with the forces of error, darkness and heresy (lest we be 
contaminated, no doubt). Both the denominationalist and sectarian 
responses to ecumenism have been discussed and critiqued by others. 
What is lacking, however, is a theological vision that will enable 
the Orthodox to participate in the World and National Councils of 
Churches without falling into either of these temptations, and to 
participate wholeheartedly. The Orthodox presence at Nairobi, and 
still more at the forthcoming Vancouver General Assembly of the 
wcc, has become a significant fact in the Christian world, and the 
articulation of a theological perspective that avoids the dangers and 
errors of both sectarian triumphalism and denominationalist rela¬ 
tivism therefore becomes an important task for Orthodox theologians. 

At the recent pre-Vancouver Consultation on Traditional Cul¬ 
tures, sponsored by the World Council at Kaneohe, Hawaii (June 
28-July 5, 1982), and attended by several dozen Polynesian, 
Hawaiian, Latin American and Native Canadian/American delegates 
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from various Protestant denominations, and a few Roman Catholic 
participants from Tonga and New Guinea, I was asked to give an 
Orthodox response to the presentations given by pastors and theolo¬ 
gians that week. The majority of these fine Christians had never 
heard of the Orthodox Church, and met in my person the first 
Eastern Christian they had ever encountered. Their major concern 
had been expressed in every address as the question of “indigenizing” 
the gospel. In each case, Christianity had come as a European, a 
“white-many' religion, and was introduced together with western 
cultural values and norms; or, to put it another way, the young 
churches of the South Pacific had inherited Tradition and many tra¬ 
ditions from the missionaries who had come to convert them. The 
first generation of Christians adopted uncritically all that the new 
faith required, including European styles of dress and etiquette, and 
abandoned much of their pre-Christian culture. Worship was often 
the direct importation of western, Protestant modes, sometimes even 
to the extent of using only European languages. Several speakers 
described the spiritual condition of the Pacific Christian as “two- 
hearted” or even “two-minded,” indicating the internal conflict this 
sort of conversion produced. While accepting and believing in Jesus 
Christ as Son of God and Savior, the Polynesian believer also felt 
that his faith was essentially alien, an artificial limb grafted onto a 
very different tree with very different roots. It is important not to 
generalize too much here, however. In the case of Fiji, for instance, 
the rather academically oriented Methodist missionaries took the 
time to study the local language and culture before initiating their 
program, and the result has been an “organic” growth of Christianity 
there. But in general, this “split” identity was seen as an important 
issue facing the churches of the South Pacific. 

There is obviously much here to which an Orthodox can relate. 
Our own history records the successful “indigenizing” the Orthodox 
Church has accomplished wherever its missions were established. As 
the Consultation’s participants spoke longingly for a sense of “inte¬ 
gration” and “wholeness,” an Orthodox might here have some 
contribution to make. On the other hand, the present anxiety for the 
traditional culture, after its suppression in many places by western 
influences, corresponds to our own search for an authentic Orthodox 
theology, a rediscovery of our own spiritual roots after centuries of 
“western captivity.” These historical factors create a natural affinity 
between Western Christians from traditional societies and Eastern 
Christians from any ethnic background. We share a common experi¬ 
ence vis-^-vis “the West.” As an Orthodox attending the consulta¬ 
tion specifically to represent the Church in Alaska, the bond with 
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“natives” throughout the Pacific Rim area was all the more intense 
for me. 

What should be our response to this situation? This was not an 
abstract question the first week of July 1982: I was being asked to 
respond immediately, and here my twelve years in rural Alaska 
provided me with the material required for such a reply. For what 
Alaskan Orthodoxy has retained perhaps better than any other 
diocese or mission of the Church in the West is precisely a vision of 
wholeness. This integration of the spiritual dimension, sacramentally 
manifest in the daily “secular” lives of the believing people, and 
almost totally lost elsewhere, survives and endures among the 
Orthodox Aleuts, Tlingits, Yup’ik Eskimos and Indians. It is pre¬ 
cisely this integration that our colleagues from Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, 
Hawaii, New Zealand and, for that matter, everywhere are seeking. 

The quest is all the more urgent for traditional societies because 
the experience of and nostalgia for an integrated worldview survives 
among them, since their pre-Christian culture constituted exactly 
this type of unity. We know from the extensive research of such 
scholars as Mircea Eliade that premodem societies throughout the 
world identified themselves as “the People,” and considered their 
own traditions and customs as eternal, divinely ordained and basic¬ 
ally changeless. The sacred stories of each tribe described how the 
world began, defined its structures and the interrelationships between 
nature, animals, the entire cosmos and the People. These myths 
were not only told and retold by the elders of the community, but 
were celebrated in regular festivals, where the finest art, music, handi¬ 
crafts and clothing of the culture were employed to represent, to 
make present again, the Realities, the experience of the world as it 
was “in the beginning.” Some cultures had recognized experts in the 
songs, dances and thus the “rubrics” for these festal occasions, and 
all had an elite caste of “charismatics” whose experience of the 
sacred, of the world of spirits and demons, was direct and intense: 
the shamans (“medicine men,” “witch doctors”). The distinction 
between the “sacred” and “profane,” the “religious” and “secular,” 
so much a part of modem western culture, was unknown, for the 
spiritual component was present throughout the society, as leaven 
in a loaf, filling it with meaning and furnishing it with purpose. 

The Byzantine experience is remarkably parallel, at least by 
the middle of the imperial era. The sacred stories were, of course, 
the Holy Scriptures, which were celebrated in the liturgical life of 
the Church, thus making the reality to which the written word 
testifies “alive” and accessible. The finest art, architecture, music, 
vestments and poetry of the society were produced in and for the 
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Church, whose clergy were responsible for teaching the biblical 
norms and celebrating the eternally significant events of “those days” 
according to the established order. And the monastic community and 
its saints continually reminded the Byzantines, and later Orthodox 
cultures in the Balkans and Russia, that their real Lord was not the 
emperor but Christ. The holiness of life and the direct experience 
of God, as defined by St Gregory Palamas and canonized by the 
Byzantine Church, witness to a catholic vision, an understanding 
of Christianity not in juridical terms, but as an integrated worldview, 
in which the Scriptures, doctrines, creeds, icons, hymns, prayers and 
ascetic labors constituted a unified Christian perspective on the 
cosmos, humanity, God, and their interrelationships. The entire life 
of the Church, understood as sacramental, or, as Fr Schmemann so 
appropriately writes, eschatological, and which has survived all the 
foreign influences and internal catastrophes of the Orthodox past 
(not by any unique genius of our own, but, we must confess, by the 
action of the Holy Spirit), remains for us Orthodox our inheritance 
and therefore our responsibility. The fulness and integration that is 
being sought, as well as the “indigenizing” concern of nonwestem 
cultures who have accepted Christianity, is precisely what we, in 
our unworthiness, know and experience as our Orthodox tradition. 

As a first step toward genuine dialogue with Christians who 
know nothing about our faith, we need to define the Church in a 
traditionally Orthodox sense, as essentially a local eucharistic society, 
headed by its bishop, whose function is to teach and pastor his 
flock; served by its presbyter, whose vocation is to celebrate the 
liturgy and administer the Mysterion; and assisted by its deacons, 
whose task is both missionary and philanthropic. The three dimen¬ 
sions of doctrine/teaching, worship/celebrating and witness/serving 
must be integrated in the common leitourgia, the public worship of 
the ecclesia, the community of believers gathered to participate now 
in the kingdom which is to come in the eucharistic banquet. Of 
course we Orthodox fail ourselves to maintain this integration on 
the practical level. For reasons often beyond our immediate control, 
the Orthodox Church has seldom been able to actualize this type of 
fulness. For the first three centuries the Church was persecuted by 
the Roman authorities, and for the next ten by the Byzantine 
emperors, who tried (but were unsuccessful in every single attempt) 
to control the internal spiritual dynamism of the Church while being 
officially members of the Church themselves. Then came the various 
“occupations”—the Turks giving way in the south to the Marxists 
in the north—so that the Church has never been free to fulfil its 
mission, with a few scattered and short-lived decades as an excep- 
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tion, until today in America. It is the responsibility of the Orthodox 
here, now, to put into practice the integrated three-fold witness of 
the Orthodox tradition and make it visible for all the world to see. 
We must admit from the start that this goal of making the Church 
to be (in reality, empirically) what we believe she is may be unful¬ 
fill able in this world, that we will never (because of our own sins) 
“epitomize” this ideal Church. But what is absolutely necessary is 
that we make this “impossible” objective our own, for with God, 
in cooperation with him and with his action among us, all things 
are possible, and we believe that ultimately, in the kingdom, this 
goal will be realized, and Christ will be “all in all.” What we must 
reject as totally unacceptable is any betrayal or compromise of this 
vision. If we wait to invite others into the Church until we have 
achieved this “ideal” we may only be furnishing ourselves with an 
excuse for hiding our candle under the bushel, and for this we will 
answer one day. The greatest single contribution we Orthodox have 
to make, not only to traditional societies, not only to the World 
Council of Churches, but to all humanity and the entire cosmos, is 
to work toward the Church being more and more in this world what 
we believe she, as the spotless bride espoused by the bridegroom 
from among the gentiles, already is. 

The issue for us then is not how to integrate or indigenize the 
gospel—this we already have done, and we need to share our 
experience with those who seek it. Our task is to develop and bring 
into its fulness the unlimited potential, the wholeness, the catholicity 
the Orthodox faith possesses, primarily in this country, where it 
enjoys the first real freedom of action in its two-thousand-year his¬ 
tory. We need to develop and deepen our understanding of our own 
tradition in each of its three dimensions. Without losing our sense 
of catholicity, but rather by using the integrated Orthodox vision, 
we need to draw on sources immediately available to increase our 
appreciation for what we already have. If we want to study in 
greater detail the history of Christian worship, liturgical and sacra¬ 
mental theology, canon law, Christian art and music, where can we 
turn? Have not the “liturgical” traditions of the West, of the Anglican 
and Roman churches, raised new questions and posed new solutions 
to aspects of these disciplines we Orthodox, restricted for centuries 
under Turkish sultans or westernizing tsars, have never before con¬ 
sidered? Certainly in biblical scholarship the Protestant denomina¬ 
tions, which have made Holy Scripture the sole basis for their 
theology for five centuries, have explored areas (some important, 
some quite irrelevant, to be sure) the Orthodox have hardly noticed. 
And in the field of mission and service to the world (forbidden under 
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Arab and Turkish rule to most Orthodox in the past, and by Marxist 
governments to most Orthodox today), can we not learn from those 
American Christians and adapt to our own perspective the expertise 
they have developed? This approach in no way represents a sur¬ 
render to relativism or denominationalism. Orthodoxy is understood 
as the catholic (full/complete/integrated) faith. The divine truth to 
which she witnesses is neither relativized (as the “Eastern” expres¬ 
sion or branch of Christianity) nor absolutized (as if the Orthodox 
already exemplified it themselves individually and collectively). In 
sincere humility, we can meet with Western Christians, fragmented 
and searching for wholeness and unity, and announce that what 
they seek we, by the grace of God, still have. On the other hand, 
we must admit that in teaching, celebrating and serving, that is, in 
the actual living and acting out of the implications of this fulness 
we possess, for a thousand sometimes unavoidable, sometimes sinful 
reasons, we have failed to do what the divided denominations of the 
West have done despite their more limited perspectives, their less 
complete vision of the Christian gospel. Certainly a characteristic 
feature of catholicity itself is openness, a willingness to be enriched 
by new insights, as the Church has exhibited throughout her history 
in accepting, incorporating and ultimately transfiguring “pagan” 
cultures, including the Roman empire itself, with all the attitudes, 
philosophies and structures this entailed. In every “missionary” situ¬ 
ation, the Orthodox have traditionally taken the “long range” view, 
accepting and adapting to the local culture, using its language, art, 
music, its philosophical categories and vocabulary, in order to com¬ 
municate the eternal truth in yet another form, without betraying 
that truth. It seems to me this is the approach we need to take to 
modern America and to the World Council of Churches. We have a 
mission to both which we dare not refuse. In the process we must 
remain open and tolerant. Indeed, we must be more—we must be 
loving, and present to those outside the Church (as all missions did 
wherever they succeeded) a sincere concern and a deep appreciation 
for them, their past, their traditions, their needs and anxieties. If 
we can first of all make this position clear to the membership of the 
wcc (and my own experience is that we can, once we understand 
it ourselves) and if we can offer our experience and our faith to them 
and receive back from them valuable insights into our common 
tradition, Orthodox participation in the modern ecumenical move¬ 
ment, far from being a betrayal of the truth, may be the very means 
by which God himself has chosen to bring humanity and all creation 
to unity-in-love with him, in spirit and in truth. 


Michael Oleksa 
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The Mystery of the Church and of the Eucharist in 
the Light of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity 


[The centrality of the eucharist for an understanding of com¬ 
munion within the local church and for communion among the local 
churches in the universal Church is discussed in a document released 
August 1, 1982 by the Joint International Commission for Theo¬ 
logical Dialogue between the Roman Catholic Church and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. This is the first document issued by the commission 
since its establishment in December 1979, and it represents a syn¬ 
thesis of its second plenary session, held June 30-July 6, 1982 in 
Munich. The document is described as a “first step” in the dialogue, 
outlining large areas of agreement and laying the foundation for 
considering areas of disagreement. A translation of the French- 
language document follows.] 

Faithful to the mandate received at Rhodes, this report touches upon the 
mystery of the Church in only one of its aspects. This aspect, however, is 
particularly important in the sacramental perspective of our churches, that is, 
the mystery of the Church and of the eucharist in the light of the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity. As a matter of fact, the request was made to start with 
what we have in common and, by developing it, to touch upon from inside 
and progressively all the points on which we are not in agreement. 

In composing this document, we intend to show that in doing so we 
express together a faith which is the continuation of that of the apostles. 

This document makes the first step in the effort to fulfil the program of 
the preparatory commission, approved at the first meeting of the commission 
for dialogue. 

Since there is a question of a first step, touching upon the mystery of the 
Church under only one of its aspects, many points are not yet treated here. 
They will be treated in succeeding steps, as has been foreseen in the program 
mentioned above. 


I 

(1) Christ, Son of God incarnate, dead and risen, is the only one who 
has conquered sin and death. To speak, therefore, of the sacramental nature of 
the mystery of Christ is to bring to mind the possibility given to man, and 
through him to the whole cosmos, to experience the “new creation,” the 
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kingdom of God here and now, through material and created realities. This 
is the mode ( tropos ) in which the unique person and the unique event of 
Christ exists and operates in history, starting from Pentecost and reaching to 
the parousia. However, the eternal life which God has given to the world in 
the event of Christ, his eternal Son, is contained in “earthen vessels.” It is 
still only given as a foretaste, as a pledge. 

(2) At the Last Supper, Christ stated that he “gave” his body to the 
disciples for the life of “the many,” in the eucharist. In it this gift is made 
by God to the world, but in sacramental form. From that moment the eucha¬ 
rist exists as the sacrament of Christ himself. It becomes the foretaste of 
eternal life, the “medicine of immortality,” the sign of the kingdom to come. 
The sacrament of the Christ event thus becomes identical with the sacrament 
of the holy eucharist, the sacrament which incorporates us fully into Christ. 

(3) The incarnation of the Son of God, his death and resurrection were 
realized from the beginning, according to the Father’s will, in the Holy Spirit. 
This Spirit, which proceeds eternally from the Father and manifests himself 
through the Son, prepared the Christ event and realized it fully in the resur¬ 
rection. Christ, who is the sacrament par excellence , given by the Father 
for the world, continues to give himself for the many in the Spirit, who 
alone gives life (Jn 6). The sacrament of Christ is also a reality which can 
only exist in the Spirit. 

(4) The Church and the eucharist: 

a. Although the evangelists in the account of the Supper are silent about 
the action of the Spirit, he was nonetheless united closer than ever to the 
incarnate Son for carrying out the Father’s work. He is not yet given, received 
as a person, by the disciples (Jn 7:39). But when Jesus is glorified, then the 
Spirit himself also pours himself out and manifests himself. The Lord Jesus 
enters into the glory of the Father and, at the same time, by the pouring out 
of the Spirit, into his sacramental tropos in this world. Pentecost, the comple¬ 
tion of the paschal mystery, inaugurates simultaneously the last times. The 
eucharist and the Church, the body of the crucified and risen Christ, become 
the place of the energies of the Holy Spirit. 

b. Believers are baptized in the Spirit in the name of the Holy Trinity 
to form one body (cf 1 Co 12:13). When the Church celebrates the eucharist 
it realizes “what it is,” the body of Christ (1 Co 10:17). By baptism and 
chrismation (confirmation) the members of Christ are “anointed” by the 
Spirit, grafted into Christ. But by the eucharist, the paschal event opens itself 
out into the Church. The Church becomes that which it is called to be by 
baptism and chrismation. By the communion in the body and blood of Christ, 
the faithful grow in that mystical divinization which makes them dwell in 
the Son and the Father, through the Spirit. 

c. Thus, on the one hand, the Church celebrates the eucharist as an 
expression here and now of the heavenly liturgy; but on the other hand, the 
eucharist builds up the Church in the sense that through it the Spirit of the 
risen Christ fashions the Church into the body of Christ. That is why the 
eucharist is truly the sacrament of the total gift the Lord makes of himself 
to his own and as the manifestation and growth of the body of Christ, the 
Church. The pilgrim Church celebrates the eucharist on earth until her Lord 
comes to restore royalty to God the Father so that God may be “all in all.** 
It thus anticipates the judgment of the world and its final transfiguration. 

(5) The mission of the Spirit remains joined to that of the Son. The 
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celebration of the eucharist reveals the divine energies manifested by the 
Spirit at work in the body of Christ. 

a. The Spirit prepares the coming of Christ by announcing it through 
the prophets, by directing the history of the chosen people toward him, by 
causing him to be conceived by the Virgin Mary, by opening up hearts to 
his word. 

b. The Spirit manifests Christ in his work as Savior, the gospel which is 
he himself. The eucharistic celebration is the anamnesis (the memorial): 
Truly, but sacramentally, the ephapax (the “once and for all”) is and becomes 
present. The celebration of the eucharist is par excellence the kairos (proper 
time) of the mystery. 

c. The Spirit transforms the sacred gifts into the body and blood of 
Christ ( metabole ) in order to bring about the growth of the body, which is 
the Church. In this sense, the entire celebration is an epiclesis , which becomes 
more explicit at certain moments. The Church is continually in a state of 
epiclesis . 

d. The Spirit puts into communion with the body of Christ those who 
share the same bread and the same cup. Starting from there, the Church 
manifests what it is, the sacrament of the trinitarian koinonia , the “dwelling 
of God with men” (cf Rv 21:4). 

The Spirit, by making present what Christ did once for all—the event 
of the mystery—accomplishes it in all of us. The relation to the mystery, 
more evident in the eucharist, is found in the other sacraments, all acts of 
the Spirit. That is why the eucharist is the center of sacramental life. 

(6) Taken as a whole, the eucharistic celebration makes present the 
trinitarian mystery of the Church. In it one passes from hearing the word, 
culminating in the proclamation of the gospel—the apostolic announcing of 
the Word made flesh—to the thanksgiving offered to the Father and to the 
memorial of the sacrifice and to communion in it thanks to the prayer of 
epiclesis uttered in faith. For the epiclesis is not merely an invocation for 
the sacramental transforming of the bread and cup. It is also a prayer for 
the full effect of the communion of all in the mystery revealed by the Son. 

In this way, the presence of the Spirit itself is extended by the sharing 
in the sacrament of the Word made flesh to all the body of the Church. 
Without wishing to resolve yet the difficulties which have arisen between 
the East and the West concerning the relationship between the Son and the 
Spirit, we can already say together that this Spirit, which proceeds from the 
Father (Jn 15:26) as the sole source in the Trinity and which has become 
the Spirit of our sonship (Rra 8:15) since he is also the Spirit of the Son 
(Ga 4:6), is communicated to us particularly in the eucharist by this Son, 
upon whom he reposes in time and in eternity (Jn 1:32). 

That is why the eucharistic mystery is accomplished in the prayer which 
joins together the words by which the Word made flesh instituted the sacra¬ 
ment, and the epiclesis in which the Church, moved by faith, entreats the 
Father, through the Son, to send the Spirit, so that in the unique offering of 
the incarnate Son everything may be consummated in unity. Through the 
eucharist believers unite themselves to Christ, who offers himself to the 
Father with them, and they receive the possibility of offering themselves in 
a spirit of sacrifice to each other, as Christ himself offers himself to the 
Father for the many, thus giving himself to men. 

This consummation in unity brought about by the one inseparable oper- 
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ation of the Son and the Spirit, acting in reference to the Father in his 
design, is the Church in its fulness. 


n 

(1) If one looks at the New Testament, one will notice first of all that 
the Church describes a “local” reality. The Church exists in history as a 
local church. For a region one speaks more often of churches, in the plural. 
It is always a question of the Church of God, but in a given place. 

Now the Church existing in a place is not formed, in a radical sense, 
by the persons who come together to establish it. There is a “Jerusalem from 
on high” which “comes down from God,” a communion which is at the 
foundation of the community itself. The Church comes into being by a free 
gift, that of the new creation. 

However, it is clear that the Church “which is in” a given place manifests 
itself when it is “assembled.” This assembly itself, whose elements and re¬ 
quirements are indicated by the New Testament, is fully such when it is the 
eucharistic synaxis. When the local church celebrates the eucharist, the event 
which took place “once and for all” is made present and manifested. In the 
local church, then, there is neither male nor female, slave nor free, Jew nor 
Greek. A new unity is communicated which overcomes divisions and restores 
communion in the one body of Christ. This unity transcends psychological, 
racial, sociopolitical or cultural unity. It is the “communion of the Holy 
Spirit,” gathering together the scattered children of God. The newness of 
baptism and of chrismation then bears its fruit. And by the power of the 
body and blood of the Lord, filled with the Holy Spirit, there is healed that 
sin which does not cease to assault Christians by raising obstacles to the 
dynamism of the “life for God in Christ Jesus” received in baptism. This 
applies also to the sin of division, all of whose forms contradict God’s design. 

One of the chief texts to remember is 1 Corinthians 10:15-17: one sole 
bread, one sole cup, one sole body of Christ in the plurality of members. 
This mystery of the unity in love of many persons constitutes the real new¬ 
ness of the trinitarian koinonia communicated to men in the Church through 
the eucharist. Such is the purpose of Christ’s saving work, which is spread 
abroad in the last times after Pentecost. 

This is why the Church finds its model, its origin and its purpose in the 
mystery of God, one in three persons. Further still, the eucharist thus under¬ 
stood in the light of the trinitarian mystery is the criterion for the functioning 
of the life of the Church as a whole. The institutional elements should be 
nothing but a visible reflection of the reality of the mystery. 

(2) The unfolding of the eucharistic celebration of the local church 
shows how the koinonia takes shape in the Church celebrating the eucharist. 
In the eucharist celebrated by the local church gathered about the bishop, or 
the priest in communion with him, the following aspects stand out, inter¬ 
connected among themselves even if this or that moment of the celebration 
emphasizes one or another. 

The koinonia is eschatological. It is the newness which comes in the 
last times. That is why everything in the eucharist as in the life of the 
Church begins with conversion and reconciliation. The eucharist presupposes 
repentance (metanoia) and confession (exomologesis), which find in other 
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circumstances their own sacramental expression. But the eucharist forgives 
and also heals sins, since it is the sacrament of the divinizing love of the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Spirit. 

But this koinonia is also kerygmatic. This is evident in the synaxis not 
only because the celebration “announces” the event of the mystery, but also 
because it actually realizes it today in the Spirit. This implies the proclamation 
of the word to the assembly and the response of faith given by all. Thus, the 
communion of the assembly is brought about in the kerygma, and hence 
unity in faith. Orthodoxy (correct faith) is inherent in the eucharistic 
koinonia . This orthodoxy is expressed most clearly through the proclamation 
of the symbol of faith, which is a summary of the apostolic tradition of 
which the bishop is the witness in virtue of his succession. Thus, the eucharist 
is inseparably sacrament and word, since in it the incarnate Word sanctifies 
in the Spirit. That is why the entire liturgy, and not only the reading of Holy 
Scripture, constitutes a proclamation of the word under the form of doxology 
and prayer. On the other hand, the word proclaimed is the Word made 
flesh and become sacramental. 

Koinonia is at once ministerial and pneumatological. That is why the 
eucharist is its manifestation par excellence. The entire assembly, each one 
according to rank, is leiturgos of the koinonia . While being a gift of the 
trinitarian God, koinonia is also the response of men. In the faith which 
comes from the Spirit and the Word, these put in practice the vocation and 
the mission received in baptism: to become living members, in one’s proper 
rank, of the body of Christ 

(3) The ministry of the bishop is not merely a tactical or pragmatic 
function (because a president is necessary) but an organic function. The 
bishop receives the gift of episcopal grace (1 Tm 4:14) in the sacrament 
of consecration effected by bishops who themselves have received this gift, 
thanks to the existence of an uninterrupted series of episcopal ordinations, 
beginning from the holy apostles. By the sacrament of ordination the Spirit 
of the Lord “confers” on the bishop, not juridically as if it were a pure 
transmission of power, but sacramentally, the authority of servant which the 
Son received from the Father and which he received in a human way by his 
acceptance in his passion. 

The function of the bishop is closely bound to the eucharistic assembly 
over which he presides. The eucharistic unity of the local church implies 
communion between him who presides and the people to whom he delivers 
the word of salvation and the eucharistic gifts. Further, the minister is also 
the one who “receives” from his church, which is faithful to tradition, the 
word he transmits. And the great intercession which he sends up to the 
Father is simply that of his entire church praying with him. The bishop 
cannot be separated from his church any more than the church can be 
separated from its bishop. 

The bishop stands at the heart of the local church as minister of the 
Spirit to discern the charisms and take care that they are exercised in har¬ 
mony, for the good of all, in faithfulness to the apostolic tradition. He puts 
himself at the service of the initiatives of the Spirit, so that nothing may 
prevent them from contributing to building up koinonia . He is minister of 
unity, servant of Christ the Lord, whose mission is to “gather into unity the 
children of God.” And because the Church is built up by the eucharist, it is 
he, invested with the grace of priestly ministry, who presides at the latter. 
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But this presidency must be properly understood. The bishop presides 
at the offering which is that of his entire community. By consecrating the 
gifts so that they become the body and blood the community offers, he cele¬ 
brates not only for it, nor only with it and in it, but through it. He appears 
then as minister of Christ fashioning the unity of his body and so creating 
communion through his body. The union of the community with him is 
first of all the order of mysterion and not primordialiy of the juridical order. 
It is that union expressed in the eucharist which is prolonged and given 
practical expression in the “pastoral” relations of teaching, government and 
life. The ecclesial community is thus called to the outline of a human com¬ 
munity renewed. 

(4) There is profound communion between the bishop and the com¬ 
munity in which the Spirit gives him responsibility for the Church of God. 
The ancient tradition expressed it happily in the image of marriage. But that 
communion lies within the communion of the apostolic community. In the 
ancient tradition (as the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus proves) the bishop 
elected by the people—who guarantee his apostolic faith, in conformity with 
what the local church confesses—receives the ministerial grace of Christ by 
the Spirit in the prayer of the assembly and by the laying on of hands 
( chirotonia) of the neighboring bishops, witnesses of the faith of their own 
churches. His charism, coming directly from the Spirit of God, is given him 
in the apostolicity of his church (linked to the faith of the apostolic com¬ 
munity) and in that of the other churches represented by their bishops. 
Through this his ministry is inserted into the catholicity of the Church of 
God. 

Apostolic succession, therefore, means something more than a mere 
transmission of powers. It is succession in a church which witnesses to the 
apostolic faith, communion with the other churches which witness to the 
same apostolic faith. The see ( cathedra ) plays an essential role in inserting 
the bishop into the heart of ecclesial apostolicity. On the other hand, once 
ordained, the bishop becomes in his church the guarantor of apostolicity and 
the one who represents it within the communion of churches. That is why 
in his church every eucharist can only be celebrated in truth if presided 
over by him or by a presbyter in communion with him. Mention of him 
in the anaphora is essential. 

Through the ministry of presbyters, charged with presiding over the life 
and the eucharistic celebration of the communities entrusted to them, those 
communities grow in communion with all the communities for which the 
bishop has primary responsibility. In the present situation the diocese itself 
is a communion of eucharistic communities. One of the essential functions 
of presbyters is to link these to the eucharist of the bishop and to nourish 
them with the apostolic faith of which the bishop is the witness and guaran¬ 
tor. They should also take care that Christians, nourished by the body and 
blood of him who gave his life for his brethren, should be authentic witnesses 
of fraternal love in the reciprocal sacrifice nourished by the sacrifice of 
Christ. For, according to the word of the apostles, “if someone sees his 
brother in need and closes his heart against him, how does God’s love abide 
in him?” The eucharist determines the Christian manner of living the 
paschal mystery of Christ and the gift of Pentecost. Thanks to it there is a 
profound transformation of human existence, always confronted by tempta¬ 
tion and suffering. 
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III 

(1) The body of Christ is unique. There exists then only one Church of 
God. The identity of one eucharistic assembly with another comes from the 
fact that all with the same faith celebrate the same memorial, that all by 
eating the same bread and sharing in the same cup become the same unique 
body of Christ into which they have been integrated by the same baptism. 
If there are many celebrations, there is nevertheless only one mystery cele¬ 
brated in which all participate. Moreover, when the believer communicates in 
the Lord’s body and blood, he does not receive a part of Christ but the 
whole Christ. 

In the same way, the local church which celebrates the eucharist gathered 
around its bishop is not a section of the body of Christ. The multiplicity of 
local synaxes does not divide the Church, but rather shows sacramentally its 
unity. Like the community of the apostles gathered around Christ, each 
eucharistic assembly is truly the holy Church of God, the body of Christ, in 
communion with the first community of the disciples and with all who 
throughout the world celebrate and have celebrated the memorial of the 
Lord. It is also in communion with the assembly of the saints in heaven, 
which each celebration brings to mind. 

(2) Far from excluding diversity or plurality, the koinonia supposes it 
and heals the wounds of division, transcending the latter in unity. 

Since Christ is one for the many, so in the Church which is his body, 
the one and the many, the universal and local are necessarily simultaneous. 
Still more radically, because the one and only God is the communion of 
three persons, the one and only Church is a communion of many com¬ 
munities and the local church a communion of persons. The one and unique 
Church finds her identity in the koinonia of the churches. Unity and multi¬ 
plicity appear so linked that one could not exist without the other. It is this 
relationship, constitutive of the Church, that institutions make visible and, 
so to speak, “historicize ” 

(3) Since the universal Church manifests itself in the synaxis of the local 
church, two conditions must be fulfilled above all if the local church which 
celebrates the eucharist is to be truly within the ecclesial communion. 

a. First, the identity of the mystery of the Church lived by the local 
church with the mystery of the Church lived by the primitive church— 
catholicity in time—is fundamental. The Church is apostolic because it is 
founded on and continually sustained by the mystery of salvation revealed in 
Jesus Christ, transmitted in the Spirit by those who were his witnesses, the 
apostles. Its members will be judged by Christ and the apostles (cf Lk 22:30). 

b. Today mutual recognition between this local church and the other 
churches is also of capital importance. Each should recognize in the others 
through local particularities the identity of the mystery of the Church. It is a 
question of mutual recognition of catholicity as communion in the wholeness 
of the mystery. This recognition is achieved first of all at the regional level. 
Communion in the same patriarchate or in some other form of regional unity 
is first of all a manifestation of the life of the Spirit in the same culture, or 
in the same historical conditions. It equally implies unity of witness and 
calls for the exercise of fraternal correction in humility. This communion 
within the same region should extend itself further in the communion be¬ 
tween sister churches. 
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This mutual recognition, however, is true only under the conditions 
expressed in the anaphora of St John Chrysostom and the first Antiochene 
anaphoras. The first condition is communion in the same kerygma, and so 
in the same faith. Already contained in baptism, this requirement is made 
explicit in the eucharistic celebration. But it also requires the will for com¬ 
munion in love (agape) and in service ( diakonia ), not only in words but in 
deeds. 

Permanence through history and mutual recognition are particularly 
brought into focus in the eucharistic synaxis by the mention of the saints in 
the Canon and of the heads of the churches in the dyptichs. Thus, it is 
understood why these latter are signs of catholic unity in eucharistic com¬ 
munion, responsible, each on its own level, for maintaining that communion 
in the universal harmony of the churches and their common fidelity to the 
apostolic tradition. 

(4) We find then among these churches those bonds of communion 
which the New Testament indicated: communion in faith, hope and love; 
communion in the sacraments; communion in the diversity of char isms; com¬ 
munion in reconciliation; communion in the ministry. The agent of this 
communion is the Spirit of the risen Lord. Through him the Church, uni¬ 
versal, catholic, integrates diversity or plurality, making it one of its own 
essential elements. This catholicity represents the fulfilment of the prayer of 
chapter 17 of the Gospel according to John, taken up in the eucharistic 
epicleses. 

Attachment to the apostolic communion binds all the bishops together, 
linking the episkope of the local churches to the college of the apostles. They 
too form a college rooted by the Spirit in the “once for all” of the apostolic 
group, the unique witness to the faith. This means not only that they should 
be united among themselves by faith, charity, mission, reconciliation, but 
that they have in common the same responsibility and the same service to 
the Church. Because the one and only Church is made present in his local 
church, each bishop cannot separate the care for his own church from that 
of the universal Church. When, by the sacrament of ordination, he receives 
the charism of the Spirit for the episkope of one local church, his own, by 
that very fact he receives the charism of the Spirit for the episkope of the 
entire Church. In the people of God he exercises it in communion with all 
the bishops who are here and now in charge of churches and in communion 
with the living tradition which the bishops of the past have handed on. The 
presence of bishops from neighboring sees at his episcopal ordination “sacra- 
mentalizes” and makes present this communion. It produces a thorough 
fusion between his solicitude for the local community and his care for the 
Church spread throughout the world. The episkope for the universal Church 
is seen to be entrusted by the Spirit to the totality of local bishops in com¬ 
munion with one another. This communion is expressed traditionally through 
conciliar practice. We shall have to examine further the way it is conceived 
and realized in the perspective of what we have just explained. 
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Veselin Kesich, The First Day of the New Creation: The Resurrection and 

the Christian Faith. Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1982, 206 pp. 

The time was ripe for treatment of this subject by an Orthodox theolo¬ 
gian. This is true for two main reasons: (1) There is an abundant literature 
discussing the resurrection of Christ from the point of view of contemporary 
Protestant existential theology, but, whatever may be the merits of this 
existential point of view for the pastoral work of the Church in dealing with 
the individual, it is unacceptable as a basis for an Orthodox reading of the 
New Testament, for understanding the Church and the sacraments and for 
looking toward the future. Professor Kesich deals with this issue better than 
any other Orthodox writer to date. (2) Though the main target of the book 
is this confrontation with existential theology, which would reduce the mean¬ 
ing of the resurrection to an element in a new self-understanding in the indi¬ 
vidual, the book addresses a basic issue in Orthodox theology as such, by 
reminding us that the resurrection is the first day of the new creation. It leads 
us to think of the importance of incarnation, which in itself might lead to 
more individualistic concepts of salvation, in relation to resurrection, which 
leads to more collective concepts of salvation in a historical perspective. 
Here Professor Kesich has rendered a great service to the Church. 

The book follows the classical way of dealing with the subject. After 
clarifying what the resurrection of Jesus means, over against other interpre¬ 
tations proposed by modern scholarship, Professor Kesich stresses the histor¬ 
ical reality of the resurrection and, in particular, the significance of the empty 
tomb. Much of modern Protestant scholarship has postulated an allegedly 
original tradition of Jesus’ exaltation after his death, which only later would 
have been succeeded by one of bodily resurrection. Professor Kesich has no 
difficulty in showing the early origin of the tradition of the empty tomb; his 
argumentation is solid and convincing. It is indeed hard to understand the 
approach of certain scholars to the relevant gospel texts: they pick up a tradi¬ 
tion that seems to suit best their theological presuppositions and declare all 
the other traditions to be later superstructures. This is wrong. Historically 
speaking, one has to accept a fact as a fact, while allowing for a variety of 
possible explanations. It is not sound method to turn the fact into a “later 
tradition” simply on the basis of a certain theological program laid down 
at the beginning of research. 

From the scholarly point of view I found chapter 6, on the appearance 
of the risen Christ to Paul, equally persuasive and strong. Yes, Jesus showed 
himself to Paul as the promised Messiah (119f); it is, however, possible that 
this appearance is combined in the conscience of the apostle with another 
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“revelation” to him at a different time about him being an apostle to the 
gentiles. 

The other chapters—“He Appeared to Many,” “The Bodily Resurrection” 
and “Now is the Son of Man Glorified”—develop other aspects of the subject, 
but in my opinion they skip over some real problems in a graceful yet not 
fully satisfying way. The various gospel traditions on the appearances (par¬ 
ticularly the Galilee and Jerusalem traditions) are dealt with in a short 
chapter and treated only as being various modes of describing the appearance 
of the risen Lord to his disciples. Of course Professor Kesich has a strong 
argument when he stresses that the Church chose the concept of bodily resur¬ 
rection as the basis for its understanding and interpretation of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus. As a general conclusion this must be accepted as correct. How¬ 
ever, some free room must be left in the relevant traditions—finally formu¬ 
lated as they were under the challenge of gnosticism in a later period—for 
variation and some confusion. In the last chapter, on the glorification of the 
Son of Man, one has to subscribe to the author’s rich, prudent and very 
succinctly expressed understanding of the events between the resurrection and 
Pentecost. One point, however, is missing in this chapter, as I think it is 
missing from the background of the whole book: the relation of the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus to the last judgment. Yes, the book focuses marvelously on 
the “first day of the new creation,” but this first day is always viewed in 
Scripture from the perspective of the last day. 

I will close with one more observation. Protestants who deal with the 
resurrection often turn their attention to Jesus’ life, to the so-called “historical 
Jesus,” in order to buttress their arguments for a subjective approach to the 
appearances of the risen Lord; but this does not mean that we Orthodox must 
become apologetic to the point of setting aside the relation of the life and 
teaching of Jesus to his resurrection. Professor Kesich is quite right in his 
interpretation of St Paul on this point and also in his emphasis on the 
relation of incarnation and resurrection, but on the whole he loses sight of 
the life and work of Jesus. My remark requires stronger emphasis. The life 
and work of Jesus is the content of his resurrection, as far as the life of the 
Church in the world is concerned. Take, for instance, the resurrection in 
relation to Jesus’ preaching concerning the kingdom of God. This dimension 
is necessary. Otherwise, one runs the danger—against one’s own best inten¬ 
tions—of presenting the resurrection of Jesus exclusively as a victory over 
death—a one-sided view that has led to many adventures in the history of 
theology and still influences popular Christian piety. AH in all, I liked Pro¬ 
fessor Kesich’s book best when it turned our eyes to the historical and 
cosmological implications of the resurrection of Jesus. 

We must express our gratitude to the author for giving us an up-to-date 
Orthodox treatment of such a thorny subject and for stimulating our theo¬ 
logical thinking on something so fundamental to our ecclesiology and sacra¬ 
mental theology. 

Savvas Agouridis 


Nadezhda: Khristianskoe chtenie, nos. 1-6 (1977-1980). Moscow: samizdat . 
Reprinted in Frankfurt am Main by Possev, 1978-1981. 
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giously or spiritually oriented samizdat publications of the last decade, 
Nadezhda (The hope) occupies a special place. Like most other samizdat 
periodicals, it appeared irregularly, until its publication was recently inter¬ 
rupted by the arrest of the publisher. Of the eight issues that had been 
circulating in the original typed samizdat version in the Soviet Union by the 
end of 1981, the first six have been reprinted by the Possev publishing house 
in handy, pocket-sized editions of 300 to 420 pages each, and many of these 
have found their way back to their country of origin. 

In common with many other recent samizdat writings, Nadezhda* s 
orientation is spiritual and religiocultural. But it differs from other samizdat 
materials in several respects. Its subtitle, Khristianskoe chtenie (Christian 
reading), recalls its prerevolutionary namesake, which was published since 
the early nineteenth century by the St Petersburg Theological Academy. In 
contrast to other samizdat periodicals (e.g., Veche, Obshchina, 37), which 
were produced by an intelligentsia standing on the fringes of the Church, 
Nadezhda is spiritually within the Orthodox Church. Had the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate been free from Soviet censorship, it would have happily sponsored 
the publication. Another contrast with other samizdat journals is that 
Nadezhda reserves very little space for original articles. The bulk of the 
material consists of reprints, either from the oldest and most voluminous 
branch of samizdat in the Soviet Union—i.e., that of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which began to resort to samizdat as early as 1918—or from 
prerevolutionary and emigre church publications. In fact, the now imprisoned 
editor, Zoya Krakhmalnikova, who calls herself a neophyte and a prodigal 
child returning to the Church, denies any personal merit in founding the 
publication: “Any person who loves the word of God and wants to fulfil 
Christ’s commandment to ‘Go ye and preach’ can, in our view, compile such 
readings.” 

The western edition of Nadezhda, at twelve dollars per issue, is expen¬ 
sive for its size. But the reasons for its high price is its relative obscurity for 
the western Russian-speaking reader. In the West, there is much more interest 
in the political, economic or, at best, secular-cultural aspects of the Soviet 
Union. Meanwhile, Russia’s spiritual life and the potential of the current 
religious and spiritual-cultural revival there continue to be generally ignored— 
despite the example of Poland, where a symbiosis of national and religious 
consciousness has resulted in an unprecedented unification of the nation 
against the Marxist establishment. Because of this same outdated bias, 
Nadezhda receives no financial backing from any of the western agencies that 
normally subsidize western reprints of samizdat for dissemination in the 
Soviet Union. 

Nadezhda* s creed is expressed in the editorial for the first issue: . . our 
deadly Golgotha experience . . . teaches us that only the Christian moral 
maximalism can bring salvation in our time; only in God’s presence can the 
rights of man be discovered—for there are no human rights when man has 
no duty to God or to his fellow man. And there is no human freedom 
when man has killed God in his conscience. ... the contemporary Russian 
conscience . . . thirsts for the word of God in order to rise from the dead. 
It is in the light of this conviction in the life-saving force of the resurrecting 
Word that we have assembled the first issue of Christian Reading, emulating 
the past publications in Russia that served her culture.” The publication 
remains true to these principles, addressing itself to the Soviet reader in an 
attempt to bridge the gap between the present and the past. It demonstrates 
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the depth and breadth of Christian culture and its continuity in space and 
time, from the early church fathers through the famous Russian elders and 
theologians of the prerevolutionary era down to such contemporary emigre 
Orthodox theologians as Metropolitan Anthony Bloom and Fr Alexander 
Schmemann. Excerpts from their writings, sermons and pastoral letters— 
readily available to a westerner but a rare treasure for the Soviet reader— 
are amply reproduced in each issue of the journal. 

At least half the material, however, comes from samizdat . Reading this 
material, which includes manuscripts that have been circulating in the Soviet 
Union since the early 1920s or even before, the fastidious westerner will 
occasionally be disappointed by its uneven quality. For instance, in the sixth 
issue of Nadehzda, I was surprised to find ninety pages devoted to the private 
letters of a certain A.N. Rudnev, written from 1913 to 1919. Rudnev was a 
Moscow churchgoing intellectual and a secondary participant in the various 
religious and religiophilosophical study circles of his time. The letters are 
quite mediocre. The editorial note indicates that they are the best of a two- 
volume, four-hundred-page collection of Rudnev’s letters that has been 
circulating in samizdat since the 1920s to the present, but the publishers 
admit that Rudnev is neither a profound nor a particularly interesting person. 
Yet his letters have had a readership in the Soviet Union all these years, 
because they provide another glimpse of the church life of the early part 
of this century—something quite valuable for the history-starved Soviet 
reader. Hence, if a westerner wants to grasp the underground or “catacomb” 
spiritual life of Russia over the last sixty-five years, he should attentively read 
not only the most interesting samizdat material—and there is plenty of that in 
Nadezhda too—but also this secondary, mediocre material. The Church in the 
Soviet Union has survived not through the inspired efforts of her visible 
leaders and the pronouncements of the bishops in wcc assemblies, but because 
of the uninterrupted, continuous spiritual life of her flock, which all these 
decades has been “feeding” on the kind of material that appears in Nadezhda. 
Here lies its broad interest for the western scholar, whose disregard for the 
publication is unjustified. 

Prominent among the samizdat entries in Nadezhda are the writings of 
imprisoned and internally exiled priests and bishops to their spiritual children, 
published mostly under the heading “Martyrs of this Century.” The western 
reader will be surprised at finding very little information on their actual 
sufferings in these letters. Their authors are much more concerned with giving 
spiritual advice and continuing their pastoral duties by correspondence. In 
their humility, they accept their sufferings as an integral part of life on this 
earth, mentioning them, if at all, in a self-deprecating, ironic manner (see, 
for instance, “Pis’ma ep. Germana,” no. 5, 182-246). An exception to this 
rule are the memoirs of Archbishop Luka Voino-Yasenetsky, the famous 
surgeon, founder of the University of Tashkent, professor of medicine and 
laureate of the 1946 Stalin Prize for discoveries in purulent surgery, who 
spent a total of thirteen years in prisons and exile between 1923 and 1941. 
The tortures and beatings he was subjected to are occasionally recorded, 
although much more laconically than in Mark Popovsky’s biography of him 
(put out in Paris by the ymca Press, 1979). The archbishop, however, is 
still more preoccupied with his mystical experiences, accounts of miraculous 
and prophetic happenings in his life, his medicine and his pastoral relations 
with his flock than with his sufferings. And there are absolutely no signs of 
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personal bitterness, let alone hatred, toward the torturers either in Luka’s 
writings or in any of the other accounts in Nadezhda . 

A very important source of spiritual life in the Soviet Union has been 
sermons of popular priests and elders, which have been meticulously recorded 
by hand and circulated among the believers. One of the most popular elders 
of the Soviet era was Fr Tavrion, who died in a skete of the Riga Convent 
in 1980 after surviving some twenty years of prisons, tortures, hard labor 
and exile in the Arctic and other inhospitable areas. The sermons and letters 
of his that appear in Nadezhda contain no mention of his prisons but con¬ 
stantly refer to his spiritual experiences and a miraculous rescue from 
drowning. His pieces are important for understanding the channels by which 
contemporary Soviet intellectuals come to the Church, for Fr Tavrion con¬ 
verted many of them. Among other sermons of particular interest are those 
of Fr Valentin Sventsitsky, a left-wing Christian socialist and publicist of 
the prerevolutionary years who held views similar to those of Sergius Bulga¬ 
kov. Like the latter, Sventsitsky took holy orders during the revolution, but 
in contrast to Bulgakov, who was expelled to Western Europe in 1922, 
Sventsitsky remained in the Soviet Union and ended his days in prisons and 
camps. He was a famous sermonizer, and Nadezhda publishes a cycle of his 
sermons of 1921-1926, in which the central message is new monasticism. 
Monasteries and churches are being shut by force, and therefore the Christian, 
in order to survive as a Christian, must convert his soul into a temple of 
God and his life into a secret, spiritual monasticism-in-the-world. More than 
ever Christians have become wanderers in this world, and they should not 
attach themselves to its transient values. They must be categorical in their 
choice of priorities: “if your spiritual life is hindered by your unbelieving 
parents, it is better to displease parents than God.” 

Other materials of broad interest for the western Christian (or sociologist 
of religion, for that matter) are the individual testimonies of contemporary 
Soviet intellectuals on their conversions to Christianity. Particularly outstand¬ 
ing is Krakhmalnikova’s own account, in which she generalizes her experi¬ 
ences in the context of the contemporary cultural crisis. In the third instal¬ 
ment of her essays (issue no. 6) she expands her account into an interesting 
discussion of the issue of Christianity and culture in general and among 
contemporary Russians (both Soviet and diaspora) in particular. She argues 
that secularization—i.e., atheization—has reduced culture to a servant of the 
times, particularly in the Soviet Union, where the idols of yesterday are the 
scrap of today. This phenomenon is “a consequence of poverty of thought . 
. . . Thought had been creating Russian culture . . . And the main pathos 
of Russian thought . . . imprinted upon Russian culture . . . was thought 
about God and man.” Deprived of this core, culture has degenerated into 
an all-pervading “meshchanstvo [philistinism, narrowmindedness] as the type 
of consciousness, the principle of which is indifference . . . which gives birth 
to unprecedented expressions of cruelty.” Krakhmalnikova shares the views of 
such samizdat historians of culture and philosophers as Evgeny Barabanov 
and Vadim Borisov (both of whom appear in Solzhenitsyn and Shafarevich’s 
collection From under the Rubble ), who see atheism as a denial of historical 
continuity, of historical memory, and she says that had atheism triumphed 
completely in Russia, “the loss of cultural memory would have been total.” 
Samizdat , which she calls “catacomb culture,” is the response of the reviving 
Russian cultural memory to the official meshchanstvo pseudo-culture. 

But this phenomenon she divides into “temporary catacombs,” which 
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serve as a jumping board for emigration abroad or as an attempt, through 
compromise, to find a niche in the official culture; and “a maximalist position, 
rejecting both compromises.” Her thesis is that external emigration does not 
provide liberation from the shackles of this inner meshchanstvo pseudo-cul¬ 
ture. She illustrates this by analyzing some of the literary and philosophical 
output of current emigres, including Sinyavsky, N. Bokov, A. Zinoviev and 
the authors of Samosoznanie (“Insights,” New York, 1976). Krakhmalnikova 
finds that because of their Soviet pseudo-culture, their spiritual void, all 
these authors have managed to do was attack their former country, its history 
and its people, but they have “failed to set forth their conceptual and ethical 
principles.” This intellectual nihilism and lack of compassion for the suffering 
is another aspect of the cruel and valueless meshchanstvo. She refers to a 
departing emigre who called the Russian people “beasts,” adding that he 
would return only “after you've changed all this here.” In contrast, she cites 
the example of a seventeen-year-old Christian neophyte who was sent with 
her school to a farm to help collect the harvest. In the village, she encountered 
horrible moral degradation, but on her return to Moscow she declared, “No, 
we dare not desert them.” This, for Krakhmalnikova, is the response of 
Christian culture, preaching love for the concrete man even in his lowest 
state of sinfulness rather than the humanist love for an abstract humanity. 
In secular cultures, this humanism, with its love for abstractions and utopias, 
has taken the place of the humaneness of Christian culture, according to 
Krakhmalnikova. But, stressing the continuity, unity and inseparability of 
Russian culture at home and abroad, she abstains from passing judgment on 
the decision to emigrate, implying only that inwardly it does not free the 
person from his former ties. Her analysis, however, should logically lead to 
the conclusion that the “moral imperative” of Christian culture in the 
Russian context is to stay at home and work for the resurrection of the 
country. Hence the name of the publication: “Hope.” 

Dimitry Pospielovsky 


Sophie Koulomzin, Many Worlds: A Russian Life . Crestwood, N.Y.: svs 
Press, 1980. 

Out of the Past: Memoirs of Alexandra Tolstoy. Eds. Katherine Strelsky and 
Catherine Wolkonsky. New York: Columbia University Press, 1981. 

Here are the memoirs of two remarkable Russian 6migr6s of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Both are women who left their homeland shortly after the 
revolution, although Alexandra Tolstoy was able to hold out longer than 
Mrs. Koulomzin. Both belonged to the upper crust of Russian society. Both 
were highly literate, versatile, capable in several languages, disciplined, self- 
effacing and driven from youth to give to others. Both were “liberated” 
women long before such a status was the fashion or a goal. Both rode out 
the crest of the revolution without letting it shatter them, wresting from it 
whatever good they could and beginning totally new lives in America. Both 
have written their memoirs with a view that looks out, rarely in, for both 
developed lives of service to others. 

Alexandra Tolstoy was the youngest daughter of Leo Tolstoy, and she 
spent her youth in the large household at Yasnaya Polyana. She was her 
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developed lives of service to others. 
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spent her youth in the large household at Yasnaya Polyana. She was her 
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father’s secretary and the only family member to be with him when he died 
in 1910. Much of the material included here appeared earlier as / Worked 
for the Soviet, but lengthy segments have been added detailing her youth and 
eventual emigration to Japan and then America. 

Her memoirs are divided up into four chronological segments on her 
childhood, her work with her father, arrest and imprisonment by the Soviet 
government, a sojourn in Japan (during which she is ordered to return to 
Russia—and refuses) and finally her entrance into American society and the 
establishment of the Tolstoy Foundation in Valley Cottage, New York. 

Alexandra’s foundation, dedicated to nonpolitical, nonprofit and non¬ 
sectarian aid to refugees, was the crowning achievement of an already fully 
kenotic life. A valuable appendix is included, which chronicles the history 
and goals of the Tolstoy Foundation and how it functions today. Besides the 
thousands of Russian refugees who have been helped by the foundation, it 
now works with vast numbers of Indochinese refugees in the United States. 

One might expect Alexandra Tolstoy’s autobiography to brim over with 
quotations from her father’s works. This is not the case, and she rarely 
includes more than a sentence or two at any one time. While Leo Tolstoy’s 
presence is palpable throughout the book, his daughter speaks for herself. At 
times, she seems to asume that anyone interested in reading her will have 
also read her father, and so she simply paraphrases his ideas—especially 
when she is defending him from critics. But she is fair, too, and can see how 
the Bolsheviks were able to twist Leo Tolstoy to support their own aims. 

This is a charming, gracious woman. Even in a setting like San 
Quentin she maintains her poise, introducing herself to the prisoners as a 
fellow jailbird, a veteran of Soviet camps. She wins them over with her 
honesty, and is able to leave them with words of hope. When she was living 
on a farm during her early days in the us, her hands became rough and 
chapped and she would wear gloves during her lecture tours to hide them. 
Lecturing was at one and the same time the bane and joy of her life. She 
practically exuded lectures upon her arrival in America and was in constant 
demand. Her talks were fiercely anticommunist, yet she refused for some time 
to seek American citizenship, saying, “How can I, when I am still Russian at 
heart?” She held the fervent hope, not unlike many postrevolutionary 
6migr6s, that the Bolsheviks would crumble away. In a rare moment of 
indwelling, she mentions the terrible loneliness she felt on her lecture tours— 
with “strangers everywhere” and occasionally American communists who 
would hurl abuse at her while she was speaking. 

While her father certainly had his troubles with the Orthodox Church, 
Alexandra’s memoirs evince no such disillusionment. In fact, she speaks of 
the Church with real affection, and she lived an died an Orthodox Christian. 
To meet the needs of the refugees at the Tolstoy Center, a permanent church 
—built in the classic Pskov-Novgorod style and dedicated to St Sergius of 
Radonezh—was erected in 1957. Throughout the memoirs, Alexandra tries 
to clarify her father’s religious thoughts and is sharply critical of the com¬ 
munists, who turned her father’s writings around to support antireligious 
activities. Yet, she seems to acknowledge at several points how easy it was 
for them to use his philosophical and religious thought for their own aims. 
She did manage to preserve the school and museum at Yasnaya Polyana 
from antireligious propaganda and went around personally snooping by each 
classroom to make sure it did not creep in. But she shows how slowly. 
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surely, it made its inroads until she could no longer support the work there. 
This was the critical factor in her eventual departure from Russia. 

Sophie Koulomzin is the type of person who, out of modesty, might 
protest at having her autobiography grouped in a review with that of Tolstoy’s 
daughter, but her contributions have been no less important, if somewhat 
lesser known. She is a pioneer in Orthodox religious education, author of 
Our Church and Our Children and numerous articles, and a quiet yet dynamic 
and popular lecturer. Many Worlds certainly lives up to its title, spanning 
both sides of the Atlantic and several generations. Its opening chapters, 
describing a gracious, cultured life at the family’s country home at Voltchy, 
her classical education and the peace that reigned at least for a time, parallel 
the opening scenes in Gone with the Wind . Indeed, the whole book has a 
narrative that is flowing and compelling, which would lend itself easily to 
screenplay adaptation. Despite Alexandra Tolstoy’s literary parentage, Koulom¬ 
zin is probably the better writer. She is a first-class story teller. Each and 
every anecdote has a beginning, middle and an end, sometimes a hero, and 
frequently a fool—sometimes herself. Persons are always clearly portrayed, 
and young people receive the same affection and description as adults— 
children are persons in this autobiography, not just appendages to adults. 

The book opens with an account of her running down the estate’s vast 
front lawn to greet her governess, who is returning from a trip. She suddenly 
intuits that this world of grace and comfort that she knows now will soon 
be destroyed. She has noted the signs of portending doom, and it is a moment 
of revelation that would shatter many adults. But, typical of youth, she 
considers the thought, then breaks into a run again. Mrs Koulomzin has 
caught something authentic here—and her ability to catch the type of thinking 
that goes on during different life stages is typical throughout the book. 

Sophie Koulomzin’s life has been inextricably bound up with the life 
of the Orthodox Church. Her book is a litany of famous Orthodox person¬ 
ages, including Evdokimov, Bulgakov, Zander, Berdyaev and even young 
John Meyendorff, serving as an acolyte in church. From the beginning, it 
seemed natural for her to educate. 

She is more open about her inner turmoils than is Alexandra Tolstoy— 
and when she suffers, you feel it, while Tolstoy just alludes to her pain. A 
short section written from America and included here in the form of letters 
is especially poignant. She manages to strike another painstakingly authentic 
yet painful chord in a letter she wrote to her mother in France, in which 
she describes her feelings after a happy afternoon picnic with a group of new 
American friends: 

It is election day—no classes and I had my first experience of 
what they call a “hike.” We took the ferry boat to cross the Hudson 
River and went to the Palisades—a solid wall of cliffs on the other 
side of the river. Americans are really good at picnics! We built a 
fire and cooked our lunch, played baseball, climbed the cliffs. They 
really let themselves go having fun! And it was such a gorgeous fall 
day, with a very blue sky, windy, marvelous colors and space, 
space, space! It was fun feeling part of it, being just one of them, 
and not “representing” Russia, or the Orthodox church or what else! 

Now it is evening and I am sitting at my desk in my cozy 
little room. It was a wonderful day, but for some reason I am 
heavy-hearted. I don’t know how to explain it. I never envy them. 
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their wealth, their freedom, their comfortable life. I really would 
not care to have any of it in exchange for my life. But this —their 
“joie de vivre,” their “youngness,” almost childlikeness, their “un¬ 
brokenness.” Thank God that they are so unbroken and they share 
it so generously with me. But we—we just cannot emit this unbroken 
sound any more. It is not that I am bitter and I can feel very 
happy with them. You understand it is somewhat like Voltchy: 
None of us are bitter about it, but if suddenly something touches 
that spot, you know how it hurts. 

This is the type of writing she is capable of, and it is deeply touching. 
She has caught here the special pain that all emigres know, that Alexandra 
Tolstoy knew too—that a world in which they once lived, felt and had their 
being has ended, has been destroyed. It is a pain that few present-day Amer¬ 
icans must suffer, and it is a pain that very few are even aware exists in 
others. 

Perhaps it is this love of youthful joy, and the ability to detach herself 
from it and yet still participate in it, that animates all her work with the 
young. This joy animates her teaching and her lectures, and she delights 
in finding joy even in unexpected places. She noted this vigor when she 
lectured in 1980 and 1981 at New Skete, and she clearly would like to see it 
animate the whole Church. For her, it is not just a matter of people having 
a “good time”—but a deeper joy that she wants to see run through the 
entire life of the Church, a resurrectional, paschal joy. 

Both Tolstoy and Koulomzin did a considerable amount of soul-searching 
about a problem that bothered many Russian emigres of the postrevolutionary 
era: Was I part of the problem or part of the solution? Both women seem 
to come to the conclusion that, even if the class that they belonged to was 
perhaps responsible for perpetuating conditions that led to the revolution, 
they themselves were simply too young and too callow at that point to 
realize what they might have done. But they recognize the problem—Tolstoy 
calls it a version of the truth in which “you eat caviar and believe that 
everyone else is eating it too”—and neither attempted to live in the aristocratic 
past or in a tsarist dreamworld once they landed in America. 

Both books are set up chronologically, with short, anecdotal chapters. 
Both books contain vivid sketches of persons who made an impact on their 
lives, and in the end both authors wind up talking more about others than 
about themselves. 

Both books and both lives flow toward the future, and Tolstoy and 
Koulomzin both opted for activities that perpetuate themselves—Tolstoy with 
her famous foundation, and Koulomzin with her educational work. In doing 
so, they have unwittingly secured vehicles in which their own spirits will live 
on. There is something of the spirit of Alexandra Tolstoy that is imparted 
to every refugee that passes through the Tolstoy Foundation, whether Russian, 
Indochinese or of any other ethnic group in need. And in every child she 
has educated, in every educator she has educated, there is something of the 
spirit of Sophie Koulomzin. These are women who heard the call and 
answered it, faithfully and without reservations. 
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serve as a jumping board for emigration abroad or as an attempt, through 
compromise, to find a niche in the official culture; and “a maximalist position, 
rejecting both compromises.” Her thesis is that external emigration does not 
provide liberation from the shackles of this inner meshchanstvo pseudo-cul¬ 
ture. She illustrates this by analyzing some of the literary and philosophical 
output of current emigres, including Sinyavsky, N. Bokov, A. Zinoviev and 
the authors of Samosoznanie (“Insights,” New York, 1976). Krakhmalnikova 
finds that because of their Soviet pseudo-culture, their spiritual void, all 
these authors have managed to do was attack their former country, its history 
and its people, but they have “failed to set forth their conceptual and ethical 
principles.” This intellectual nihilism and lack of compassion for the suffering 
is another aspect of the cruel and valueless meshchanstvo. She refers to a 
departing emigre who called the Russian people “beasts,” adding that he 
would return only “after you've changed all this here.” In contrast, she cites 
the example of a seventeen-year-old Christian neophyte who was sent with 
her school to a farm to help collect the harvest. In the village, she encountered 
horrible moral degradation, but on her return to Moscow she declared, “No, 
we dare not desert them.” This, for Krakhmalnikova, is the response of 
Christian culture, preaching love for the concrete man even in his lowest 
state of sinfulness rather than the humanist love for an abstract humanity. 
In secular cultures, this humanism, with its love for abstractions and utopias, 
has taken the place of the humaneness of Christian culture, according to 
Krakhmalnikova. But, stressing the continuity, unity and inseparability of 
Russian culture at home and abroad, she abstains from passing judgment on 
the decision to emigrate, implying only that inwardly it does not free the 
person from his former ties. Her analysis, however, should logically lead to 
the conclusion that the “moral imperative” of Christian culture in the 
Russian context is to stay at home and work for the resurrection of the 
country. Hence the name of the publication: “Hope.” 

Dimitry Pospielovsky 


Sophie Koulomzin, Many Worlds: A Russian Life . Crestwood, N.Y.: svs 
Press, 1980. 

Out of the Past: Memoirs of Alexandra Tolstoy. Eds. Katherine Strelsky and 
Catherine Wolkonsky. New York: Columbia University Press, 1981. 

Here are the memoirs of two remarkable Russian 6migr6s of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Both are women who left their homeland shortly after the 
revolution, although Alexandra Tolstoy was able to hold out longer than 
Mrs. Koulomzin. Both belonged to the upper crust of Russian society. Both 
were highly literate, versatile, capable in several languages, disciplined, self- 
effacing and driven from youth to give to others. Both were “liberated” 
women long before such a status was the fashion or a goal. Both rode out 
the crest of the revolution without letting it shatter them, wresting from it 
whatever good they could and beginning totally new lives in America. Both 
have written their memoirs with a view that looks out, rarely in, for both 
developed lives of service to others. 

Alexandra Tolstoy was the youngest daughter of Leo Tolstoy, and she 
spent her youth in the large household at Yasnaya Polyana. She was her 
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father’s secretary and the only family member to be with him when he died 
in 1910. Much of the material included here appeared earlier as / Worked 
for the Soviet, but lengthy segments have been added detailing her youth and 
eventual emigration to Japan and then America. 

Her memoirs are divided up into four chronological segments on her 
childhood, her work with her father, arrest and imprisonment by the Soviet 
government, a sojourn in Japan (during which she is ordered to return to 
Russia—and refuses) and finally her entrance into American society and the 
establishment of the Tolstoy Foundation in Valley Cottage, New York. 

Alexandra’s foundation, dedicated to nonpolitical, nonprofit and non¬ 
sectarian aid to refugees, was the crowning achievement of an already fully 
kenotic life. A valuable appendix is included, which chronicles the history 
and goals of the Tolstoy Foundation and how it functions today. Besides the 
thousands of Russian refugees who have been helped by the foundation, it 
now works with vast numbers of Indochinese refugees in the United States. 

One might expect Alexandra Tolstoy’s autobiography to brim over with 
quotations from her father’s works. This is not the case, and she rarely 
includes more than a sentence or two at any one time. While Leo Tolstoy’s 
presence is palpable throughout the book, his daughter speaks for herself. At 
times, she seems to asume that anyone interested in reading her will have 
also read her father, and so she simply paraphrases his ideas—especially 
when she is defending him from critics. But she is fair, too, and can see how 
the Bolsheviks were able to twist Leo Tolstoy to support their own aims. 

This is a charming, gracious woman. Even in a setting like San 
Quentin she maintains her poise, introducing herself to the prisoners as a 
fellow jailbird, a veteran of Soviet camps. She wins them over with her 
honesty, and is able to leave them with words of hope. When she was living 
on a farm during her early days in the us, her hands became rough and 
chapped and she would wear gloves during her lecture tours to hide them. 
Lecturing was at one and the same time the bane and joy of her life. She 
practically exuded lectures upon her arrival in America and was in constant 
demand. Her talks were fiercely anticommunist, yet she refused for some time 
to seek American citizenship, saying, “How can I, when I am still Russian at 
heart?” She held the fervent hope, not unlike many postrevolutionary 
6migr6s, that the Bolsheviks would crumble away. In a rare moment of 
indwelling, she mentions the terrible loneliness she felt on her lecture tours— 
with “strangers everywhere” and occasionally American communists who 
would hurl abuse at her while she was speaking. 

While her father certainly had his troubles with the Orthodox Church, 
Alexandra’s memoirs evince no such disillusionment. In fact, she speaks of 
the Church with real affection, and she lived an died an Orthodox Christian. 
To meet the needs of the refugees at the Tolstoy Center, a permanent church 
—built in the classic Pskov-Novgorod style and dedicated to St Sergius of 
Radonezh—was erected in 1957. Throughout the memoirs, Alexandra tries 
to clarify her father’s religious thoughts and is sharply critical of the com¬ 
munists, who turned her father’s writings around to support antireligious 
activities. Yet, she seems to acknowledge at several points how easy it was 
for them to use his philosophical and religious thought for their own aims. 
She did manage to preserve the school and museum at Yasnaya Polyana 
from antireligious propaganda and went around personally snooping by each 
classroom to make sure it did not creep in. But she shows how slowly. 
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surely, it made its inroads until she could no longer support the work there. 
This was the critical factor in her eventual departure from Russia. 

Sophie Koulomzin is the type of person who, out of modesty, might 
protest at having her autobiography grouped in a review with that of Tolstoy’s 
daughter, but her contributions have been no less important, if somewhat 
lesser known. She is a pioneer in Orthodox religious education, author of 
Our Church and Our Children and numerous articles, and a quiet yet dynamic 
and popular lecturer. Many Worlds certainly lives up to its title, spanning 
both sides of the Atlantic and several generations. Its opening chapters, 
describing a gracious, cultured life at the family’s country home at Voltchy, 
her classical education and the peace that reigned at least for a time, parallel 
the opening scenes in Gone with the Wind . Indeed, the whole book has a 
narrative that is flowing and compelling, which would lend itself easily to 
screenplay adaptation. Despite Alexandra Tolstoy’s literary parentage, Koulom¬ 
zin is probably the better writer. She is a first-class story teller. Each and 
every anecdote has a beginning, middle and an end, sometimes a hero, and 
frequently a fool—sometimes herself. Persons are always clearly portrayed, 
and young people receive the same affection and description as adults— 
children are persons in this autobiography, not just appendages to adults. 

The book opens with an account of her running down the estate’s vast 
front lawn to greet her governess, who is returning from a trip. She suddenly 
intuits that this world of grace and comfort that she knows now will soon 
be destroyed. She has noted the signs of portending doom, and it is a moment 
of revelation that would shatter many adults. But, typical of youth, she 
considers the thought, then breaks into a run again. Mrs Koulomzin has 
caught something authentic here—and her ability to catch the type of thinking 
that goes on during different life stages is typical throughout the book. 

Sophie Koulomzin’s life has been inextricably bound up with the life 
of the Orthodox Church. Her book is a litany of famous Orthodox person¬ 
ages, including Evdokimov, Bulgakov, Zander, Berdyaev and even young 
John Meyendorff, serving as an acolyte in church. From the beginning, it 
seemed natural for her to educate. 

She is more open about her inner turmoils than is Alexandra Tolstoy— 
and when she suffers, you feel it, while Tolstoy just alludes to her pain. A 
short section written from America and included here in the form of letters 
is especially poignant. She manages to strike another painstakingly authentic 
yet painful chord in a letter she wrote to her mother in France, in which 
she describes her feelings after a happy afternoon picnic with a group of new 
American friends: 

It is election day—no classes and I had my first experience of 
what they call a “hike.” We took the ferry boat to cross the Hudson 
River and went to the Palisades—a solid wall of cliffs on the other 
side of the river. Americans are really good at picnics! We built a 
fire and cooked our lunch, played baseball, climbed the cliffs. They 
really let themselves go having fun! And it was such a gorgeous fall 
day, with a very blue sky, windy, marvelous colors and space, 
space, space! It was fun feeling part of it, being just one of them, 
and not “representing” Russia, or the Orthodox church or what else! 

Now it is evening and I am sitting at my desk in my cozy 
little room. It was a wonderful day, but for some reason I am 
heavy-hearted. I don’t know how to explain it. I never envy them. 
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their wealth, their freedom, their comfortable life. I really would 
not care to have any of it in exchange for my life. But this —their 
“joie de vivre,” their “youngness,” almost childlikeness, their “un¬ 
brokenness.” Thank God that they are so unbroken and they share 
it so generously with me. But we—we just cannot emit this unbroken 
sound any more. It is not that I am bitter and I can feel very 
happy with them. You understand it is somewhat like Voltchy: 
None of us are bitter about it, but if suddenly something touches 
that spot, you know how it hurts. 

This is the type of writing she is capable of, and it is deeply touching. 
She has caught here the special pain that all emigres know, that Alexandra 
Tolstoy knew too—that a world in which they once lived, felt and had their 
being has ended, has been destroyed. It is a pain that few present-day Amer¬ 
icans must suffer, and it is a pain that very few are even aware exists in 
others. 

Perhaps it is this love of youthful joy, and the ability to detach herself 
from it and yet still participate in it, that animates all her work with the 
young. This joy animates her teaching and her lectures, and she delights 
in finding joy even in unexpected places. She noted this vigor when she 
lectured in 1980 and 1981 at New Skete, and she clearly would like to see it 
animate the whole Church. For her, it is not just a matter of people having 
a “good time”—but a deeper joy that she wants to see run through the 
entire life of the Church, a resurrectional, paschal joy. 

Both Tolstoy and Koulomzin did a considerable amount of soul-searching 
about a problem that bothered many Russian emigres of the postrevolutionary 
era: Was I part of the problem or part of the solution? Both women seem 
to come to the conclusion that, even if the class that they belonged to was 
perhaps responsible for perpetuating conditions that led to the revolution, 
they themselves were simply too young and too callow at that point to 
realize what they might have done. But they recognize the problem—Tolstoy 
calls it a version of the truth in which “you eat caviar and believe that 
everyone else is eating it too”—and neither attempted to live in the aristocratic 
past or in a tsarist dreamworld once they landed in America. 

Both books are set up chronologically, with short, anecdotal chapters. 
Both books contain vivid sketches of persons who made an impact on their 
lives, and in the end both authors wind up talking more about others than 
about themselves. 

Both books and both lives flow toward the future, and Tolstoy and 
Koulomzin both opted for activities that perpetuate themselves—Tolstoy with 
her famous foundation, and Koulomzin with her educational work. In doing 
so, they have unwittingly secured vehicles in which their own spirits will live 
on. There is something of the spirit of Alexandra Tolstoy that is imparted 
to every refugee that passes through the Tolstoy Foundation, whether Russian, 
Indochinese or of any other ethnic group in need. And in every child she 
has educated, in every educator she has educated, there is something of the 
spirit of Sophie Koulomzin. These are women who heard the call and 
answered it, faithfully and without reservations. 
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Richard P. McBrien, Catholicism, Minneapolis, Minn.: Winston Press, 1980. 

Volume one, xcii + 563 pp. Volume two, lxxx 4- 564-1186 pp. Cloth. 

$37.50. 

Richard P. McBrien is a priest of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Hartford, the author of eleven theological works and a past president of 
the Catholic Theological Society of America. He has also served as Professor 
of Theology and Director of the Institute of Religious Education and 
Pastoral Ministry at Boston College and is currently Crowly-O’Brien-Walter 
Professor of Theology and Chairman of the Department of Theology at the 
University of Notre Dame and a commentator on Catholic events for cbs-tv. 
In 1976 he was awarded the Catholic Theological Society’s John Courtney 
Murray Award “for distinguished achievement in theology.” But McBrien’s 
most significant work has to be his massive two-volume Catholicism. A kind 
of summa or summary of the Roman Catholic Church’s teaching and values, 
it is a more than substantial effort to give a total vision—from a Catholic 
point of view—of what it means to be a Christian. Fr McBrien examines 
each doctrine historically, reviewing biblical origins where available, tracing 
theological development through the ages, recording where each is in the 
Church’s official teachings down to Vatican II and beyond. The reader is 
presented with an analysis, synthesis and summary of a vast body of Catholic 
knowledge relating to belief and practice for scholars and laypersons alike. 
One should be quite aware that, though other views may be presented—and 
they are presented without passion or prejudice—this book is intended to 
give the contemporary reader an accurate picture of what the Catholic 
Church believes, how it came to believe what it believes, and comparatively 
what others may believe. 

The author early on states that “The crisis facing Roman Catholicism 
today has largely shaped this book’s purpose, method, and organization and 
has helped to give the book its distinctive qualities,” and that the aim and 
challenge of this book is “to identify, explain, and explore the traditional 
doctrinal, moral, ritual, and structural symbols and components of Catholi¬ 
cism without prejudice to the twin values italicized, but not patented by the 
Enlightenment, namely, freedom of inquiry and freedom of decision. Or, 
conversely, its purpose is to encourage and assist Catholics and others to 
explore, understand, and exercise their faith in freedom without prejudice 
to our abiding responsibility to reconcile our understanding, our judgments, 
and our decisions with the theological criteria embodied in Sacred Scripture, 
the writings of the great Fathers and doctors of the church, the official 
teachings of the ecumenical councils and the popes, the liturgy, and the 
sensus fidelium, or ‘consensus of the faithful* maintained through the centuries, 
everywhere and at every time” (15-6). 

The thirty very clearly written chapters each contain a comprehensive 
summary and precise bibliography. They are subsumed under five major parts 
and a conclusion. The major parts are “Human Existence,” “God,” “Jesus 
Christ,” “The Church” and “Christian Existence—Ethical and Spiritual Dimen¬ 
sions.” They are preceded by an Introduction that deals with “Catholicism 
in Crisis” and “Faith, Theology, and Belief’ and are followed by an appendix 
on “The Creed of the Council of Constantinople (381),” “Instruction on the 
Historical Truth of the Gospels,” “Declaration in Defense of the Catholic 
Doctrine on the Church against Certain Errors of the Present Day” and “A 
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Courageous, Worldwide Theology” by Karl Rahner, S.J. The appendix in each 
volume is followed by an extensive and very useful glossary and indices of 
personal names and subjects. If one were to own a single work on Catholicism 
in English, Richard P. McBrien’s opus should be it. 

Because of the multiplicity, complexity and range of this book, only a 
few items can be noted in a short review. The sacramental nature of Roman 
Catholicism is not compromised: “Although it is Christ who is present and 
active in every sacramental celebration, it is the Church which makes that 
celebration available and which mediates the presence and action of Christ” 
(733-4). It is made very clear that faith is always a free gift and that the 
object of such faith is the mystery of Christ. “Christian faith ... is personal 
knowledge of God in Christ” (25), and “‘Grace’ is essentially God’s self- 
communication to us men and women , and secondarily , the effect(s) of that 
self-communication . ‘Nature’ refers to human existence apart from God*s 
self-communication and the divinizing effect of that self-communication” 
(158). McBrien insists that theology extends “nature” to mean “human 
existence without grace but at the same time as radically open to, and capable 
of receiving grace” (158). 

McBrien does stress that human freedom “is the capacity to say either 
‘Yes* or ‘No* to God, i.e., to see ourselves either as having ultimate worth 
because we are alive by a principle which transcends us, or, on the other 
hand, to see ourselves as merely a constellation and network of biological 
responses and of psychological and sociological conditioning” (957). 4t Chris¬ 
tian love consists in an intimate participation in the life of God who is Love 
(1 John 4:8, 16)” (976), says McBrien, and “Christian love is rooted in the 
whole life, death, and resurrection of Christ” (976). 

Fr McBrien insists that Catholicism possesses a configuration of values 
that are not replicated elsewhere, and that these include a sense of sacramen¬ 
tality; a principle of mediation; a sense of communion; a drive toward ration¬ 
ality and critical realism; a respect for history, tradition and continuity; a 
notion of sin and appreciation of grace; a regard for authority, order, con¬ 
science and freedom; and, most important, a fundamental openness to all 
truth and to every value —in a word, its catholicity (1184). 

Certainly, as Fr McBrien so rightly points out, “For the Christian, the 
ultimate dimension of human experience is a triune God: a God who creates 
and sustains us, a God who draws near to us and identifies us with our 
historical condition, and a God who empowers us to live according to the 
vocation to which we have been called” (1170). 

Though Catholicism will be a most valuable reference source for the 
committed Roman Catholic, its irenic—even objective—exposition will make 
it useful to the non-Catholic as well. Comparisons of Catholic positions are 
frequently made with those of Protestant theologians, both past and present. 
The only contemporary Orthodox theologian cited is Fr John Meyendorff. 
Contemporary issues are directly dealt with, and where the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church is clear, it is unequivocally stated. 


John E. Rexine 
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Eastern Christianity: A Bibliography Selected from the A[merican] Theo¬ 
logical] Librarians] Association] Religion Database . Chicago: atla 

Religion Indexes, December 14, 1981 (Pilot Project). $35. 

The bibliography is a computer printout that uses the database, format 
and thesaurus of other atla Religion Indexes — Religion Index One: Periodicals 
[rio], 1977-, and Religion Index Two: Multiauthor Works [rit], 1976-. This 
computer-based index will ultimately provide access not only to material in 
rio and rit but also to the predecessor of rio, the Index to Religious Period¬ 
ical Literature [irpl], 1949-1976. Presently, material for twenty-four journals 
currently indexed in rio but not indexed in volume 4 of irpl, which indexed 
fifty-seven journals, is being indexed and added to the database, thus con¬ 
siderably increasing its scope and value. This added material is not available 
in print elsewhere, and it includes data valuable for the study of Eastern 
Christianity. It should also be noted that, in addition to the multiauthor 
material published in rit, the database includes Betty Alice and Elmer John 
O’Brien’s A Bibliography of Festschriften in Religion Published Since 1950 
(Dayton, Ohio, 1972), which adds significantly to material from such works. 
Furthermore, individual volumes of multiauthor works that were not indexed 
for the early printed volumes of rit have been indexed and the material 
added to the database. This material too is unavaialble elsewhere in print. 
One thus finds in this database one of the most comprehensive indexes to 
journal and essay literature in religion possible. 

It should be noted that the material included from rit and the Bibliog¬ 
raphy of Festschriften is particularly valuable. The important materials found 
in festschriften, collections of papers delivered at international conferences, 
annuals that are not indexed as periodicals, irregularly published series and 
collections of essays on particular themes are frequently lost to the uninitiated 
except through these indexes (e.g., there are three references to articles by 
Georges Florovsky that appeared in such volumes but would not be found in 
library card catalogs or indexes to periodical literature). One should also note 
that rio indexes some media material, e.g., Thesis Theological Cassettes , and 
includes some selective indexing of material on pertinent topics from journals 
not regularly indexed by rio. This increases the value of that portion of the 
database. 

From this one can see that the printing of this material on Eastern 
Christianity in this separate publication makes available to scholars and 
researchers not only material previously published in a more convenient one- 
volume printout, but also material not available in print elsewhere. Since 
copies of the bibliography are produced on demand, each copy or set of 
copies produced at the same time will have an increase in the number of 
entries, not only from current material but also from material being added 
from retrospective indexing. Each printing thus increases in value. All the 
currently indexed material that has been added to the database is of course 
also available by a computer online search of the databank through Biblio¬ 
graphic Retrieval Services. 

This bibliography contains over three thousand entries for articles and 
essays on Eastern Christianity, indexed in two ways: by author or main entry 
(abstracts for recently published articles are frequently included) and by 
subject. An index to book reviews is also included in a third section. This 
thus provides one of the easiest ways to compile a relatively comprehensive 
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author bibliography: books from book reviews and journal articles and essays 
in collections from the author index (e.g., Demetrios Constantelos: two 
books, seven journal articles [five with abstracts] and four articles in multi¬ 
author works). In addition, it should be noted that one finds among the 
entries not only references to scholarly research but also to official documents 
(e.g., official messages and greetings of Pimen, Patriarch of Moscow) and 
news notes (e.g., Edward Plowman, “Egypt: A Crisis in the Coptic Church,” 
Christianity Today 22 [1978]). Entries also indicate if a journal article is 
illustrated or provides the reader with a significant bibliography. 

A publication announcement in the AT LA Newsletter (29:3 [February 
13, 1982] 57) indicates that the parameters of the term Eastern Christianity 
include the Orthodox, Nestorian and Non-Chalcedonian (Oriental Orthodox) 
churches and the Eastern-rite Roman Catholics. It also contains material on 
“the relationships of these churches to Western Christianity and to other 
religions, especially Islam, and the diaspora of Russian and other Eastern 
Christians throughout the world.” In short, the content parameters are about 
as comprehensive as possible. One may find material on individual churches 
and traditions (e.g., 49 entries for the Syrian Church, 13 for the Serbian 
Church, 29 for St Thomas Christians), considerable material relating to the 
history of eastern churches (31 entries for the schism between the eastern 
and western churches, including entries by such notable scholars as August 
Franzen, Joseph Gill, John Meyendorff, Joseph Ratzinger, Kallistos Timothy 
Ware and Nicholas Zernov), liturgy and associated topics (37 entries), 
theological questions (e.g., 22 entries under Filioque Controversy) and 
ecumenical discussions (e.g., 10 entries on relations with Anglicans, 79 with 
Roman Catholics, 20 with Protestants). Entries are also found under topics 
relating to church life: mission (37), social problems (7), icons (93), 
sermons (12) and hymns (53). These entries usually include material on the 
history, theory, contemporary practice and theological reflection on the topic. 
Occasionally one find entries that seem to have been included because of mis- 
association with a key subject title (e.g., Michael Evans, “Allegorical Women 
and Practical Men: The Iconography of the Artes Reconsidered,” in Medieval 
Women, edited by D[erek] Baker and John Dillenberger; “Seductive Power 
of the Visual Arts: Shall the Response Be Iconoclasm or Baptism?” Andover 
Newton Quarterly 13 [1977] 303-7). Nevertheless, these are exceptions that 
do not mar the generally excellent and comprehensive coverage of the material. 

While the indexing is of the high caliber one has come to expect of atla 
indexes, there are some problems with the author index. These seem to arise 
primarily from the same author identifying himself in different ways over a 
period of time or in different periodicals. A lack of cross-references for more 
obvious alternatives increases the problem. Thus, Anthony Bloom is found 
under a less well known reference as Anthony, Metropolitan of Sourozh (3 
entries); Bishop Basil Krivocheine is listed under Basil (Krivocheine) Abp. 
(1 entry) and Krivocheine, Basil (1 entry). Those who know little about 
Orthodoxy except for the most popular introduction, Timothy Ware’s The 
Orthodox Church, will find no references to him under that name. We find 
Ware, Kallistos T., or Ware, K. T., or Ware, Archimandrite K, Unless one 
is knowledgeable about the author it would be difficult to ascertain if these 
assorted entries refer to the same person, still less to Timothy Ware. The 
index could be improved in this regard if librarians and researchers familiar 
with multiple names used by the same author would call to the editor’s atten¬ 
tion such problems. This is the type of problem that must be resolved by 
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scholars and indexers working together to find the most appropriate entry 
form as well as for a way to cross-reference material. 

There is an additional problem with the author references for contribu¬ 
tors to multiauthor works. Since the index is developed through the subject 
categories, and since individual articles within a collection do not show up in 
subject headings if they have the same subject indicators as the book itself, 
some individual articles will not be found by consulting the author index 
under the author entry for the author of a particular individual essay. (E.g., 
the main entry to George Every’s Palamism Today lists articles by George 
Mantzarides, Illtyd Trethowan, Rowan D. Williams, Kallistos Timothy Ware 
and Gabriel Patasci, but only that by Trethowan is found in the author 
index, and the reference is to the publication of the same article in Eastern 
Churches Review; of the eighteen authors noted in the main entry for 
Angelos J. Philippou’s The Orthodox Ethos , twelve are found under the 
author entries for the authors of the articles while six are not; a similar 
situation exists for Basil Pennington’s One Yet Two: Monastic Tradition East 
and West.) 

Let us now turn to the subject index. As users of Rio and rit know, the 
thesaurus of subject headings is based on the Library of Congress subject 
headings, though considerably expanded for more adequate coverage of 
material in religion and theological studies. Those familiar with the headings 
recognize its inevitable western theological bias and the awkwardness of 
many of its entries for individual churches. Nevertheless, these headings are 
relatively normative in American scholarship, and one must learn how to 
work with them. For those used to the vocabulary of Orthodox theology this 
may be a hindrance, but it does have the advantage of making Orthodox 
theological material available to others according to topic terms more familiar 
to them. Thus, while one finds fourteen entries under Theotokos, one must 
also look under Mary, Virgin and associated subtitles for thirty additional 
entries. There is no entry for Theosis, but comparable material will be found 
under the headings Sanctification and Grace. There are entries for Anaphora, 
Apophatic Theology, Hesychasm and the Jesus Prayer, but one should also 
consult Mysticism: Orthodox Eastern Church. And, of course, one must look 
under Easter rather than Pascha. 

The subject categories Eastern Churches: Catholic, Orthodox Eastern 
Church; Orthodox Eastern Church—Doctrine; Orthodox Eastern Church— 
History; Orthodox Eastern Church—Liturgy; Doctrine—Orthodox Eastern 
Church; and Theology—Orthodox Eastern Church are relatively useless be¬ 
cause they are too comprehensive or too vague. These general categories 
cause one set of problems for the user, but so does the multiplication of 
subject categories. For instance, in doing research on the Russian Orthodox 
Church one should probably consult all of the following headings: Russia— 
Church History; Orthodox Eastern Church, Russian; Soviet Union—Religion; 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Church History. Material on the 
Coptic Church is found under Alexandria (Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate); 
Egypt—Church History; and Coptic Orthodox Church. There is also the 
problem of similar material being indexed under two quite different headings 
without any cross-references (e.g., there is one entry for Ruthenians but 
several under Byzantine Rite, Ruthenian, a subject heading that might not 
come readily to mind). 

There is a way to begin to overcome the problem of subject headings. 
The author’s entries list the descriptions, i.e., the subject entries under which 
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it will be listed. Once one has several (or perhaps even only one) main entry 
references, one can begin to develop a list of subject headings that should be 
consulted to fill out one’s personal bibliography. One further observation on 
subject entries: the proper name subject headings seem ample both for 
historical and contemporary material. 

This discussion of course raises the question of who will benefit most 
from the use of the bibliography. Certainly it has been developed for scholars 
in the general disciplines of theology and church history. Specialists in Byzan¬ 
tine, Armenian and Coptic studies will have to consult more specialized 
reference tools, though we hasten to add that there are six pages of references 
to material on manuscripts from various traditions, and this should be of 
some use to the specialist. Even scholars in the fields of theology and church 
history, however, must be aware of the problems involved in the thesaurus of 
subject and main entry headings in order to use this bibliography intelligently. 
Material will not always be found where one’s individual or idiosyncratic 
referents would have catalogued it. This is, of course, more an annoyance 
than an obstacle. 

There are several additions to the bibliography that might facilitate its 
use: an introduction comparable to that found at the beginning of volumes 8 
(1967-1968) through 11 (1973-1974) of irpl, which explains how to use 
the index; a description of the data base in terms of the sources and date 
parameters; and a printout of the abbreviations of the journals indexed (not 
everyone will be using this in a library and, even then, it is frustrating to 
have to consult another reference work to complete a reference for an 
unfamiliar journal entry). Additions of these types should accompany all 
computerized bibliographies, and they are especially helpful for users not 
familiar with the format or material (e.g., a historian consulting an index on 
church history may not be familiar with many journals related to the study 
of church history). 

This reviewer recommends this bibliography for both libraries and indi¬ 
vidual scholars, but would advise delaying purchase until after the retrospective 
indexing is completed (the terminal date is set for December 31, 1981). 
Since the bibliography is not available through book buyers or publishing 
houses, it should be ordered directly from atla Indexes, 5600 South Wood- 
lawn, Chicago, Illinois 60637. One should add to the reasonable purchase 
price $2.50 for postage and handling. 


Robert G. Kleinhaus 
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